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EDITORIAL 
Closing Time? 


working day, there resounds through the reading rooms and 

stackrooms of the Widener Library at Harvard University 
a warning voice, repeating again and again the mournful words 
... “Closing time!” One may be in the midst of a fascinating 
passage in paper or book, one may be pressing towards the con- 
clusion of some urgent piece of work, but the command is in- 
exorable. It is closing time. All must go out and make their 
several ways through the darkness of the night. 

In the spring of this year, the editor of the literary magazine, 
Horizon, summed up the contemporary situation in these words: 
“It is closing time in the gardens of the West; from now on an 
artist will be judged only by the resonance of his solitude or the 
quality of his despair.” Almost at the same time an undergraduate 
was expressing himself thus: 


GS renting before ten o'clock in the evening of every full 


“We're the last of the lost generations 

Holding out the fort against the hungry nations. 
Soon we'll have to share their hunger, 

And Civilization will move to the Congo.” 


Since then events have moved rapidly. An ecclesiastical leader has 
just given it as his candid opinion that this generation will never 
live again in a peace-time economy. Wars and rumors of wars are 
around us. A time of troubles has come upon us, and even in those 
areas of the world which have not yet been directly touched by armed 
conflict it is almost certainly closing time so far as any peaceful, lei- 
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surely, untroubled existence is concerned. For a time at least we 
may have to leave the delights of the garden and the treasures of the 
library and the seclusion of the study and go out into the dimly 
lighted regions where the decisive struggles of our age are being 
enacted. 

What, then, is the particular task of theology in such a time as 
this? In more peaceful times theology has been able to busy itself 
with the microscopic analysis of sources and documents, with the 
acquisition of vast stores of historical information, with the careful 
examination of words and language—forms which seem to be related 
to its central concern. Much of this has been of great value, but 
in a time of world revolution other tasks are more urgent. Not 
further analysis—but the vigorous application of truth already 
known; not more detailed research—but the interpretation of re- 
sults already obtained; not the extension of factual knowledge—but 
the dissemination and communication of the faith by which men 
can live. If, as we believe, the essential Gospel has been established 
more firmly than ever by the labors and researches of the past cen- 
tury, what are the areas of life and thought today which are waiting 
to be evangelized and won for God by the application of that Gospel 
to their own acknowledged needs and unanswered questions? Let 
me suggest four: 

1. The interpretation of the nature of the universe in which we 
dwell. The theologian cannot be indifferent to the character of 
the universe which has nurtured him and upon which he depends 
for his daily subsistence. Yet it seems that in recent times there 
has been a growing tendency to assume that no discoveries of sci- 
ence can be of any value to the man of faith. In company with 
many generations of Christians he professes his belief in God the 
Creator, Maker of heaven and earth, but beyond this he does not 
care to go. The how or the why or the when of creation are mat- 
ters on which he does not wish to speculate. Anything that the 
scientist can tell him about the structure of the universe will not, 
he feels, affect his faith one way or the other. That the universe 
is not an independent self-governing machine but that it is depend- 
ent upon God for its origination and its sustenance is all that really 
concerns him. 

Whether this is the right attitude for the theologian to adopt, 
however, is seriously open to question. It is not so easy to main- 
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tain this sharp distinction between the Creator and the nature of 
the thing created. More and more, people are becoming aware of 
the general world view which follows upon three centuries of un- 
paralleled advances in scientific investigation, and especially at this 
juncture the time would seem to be ripe for a great re-affirmation 
of faith that behind and beyond these marvelous processes which 
have been revealed to us stands One whom we acknowledge as Cre- 
ator and Sustainer of all. For the dawning of the atomic era has 
constituted something of a crisis even within the citadel of science 
itself. There is a new sense of vast stores of energy, the secret of 
whose control is within man’s grasp. But dare he employ these 
creative and destructive powers save in dependence upon the One 
whose wisdom alone can direct them to proper ends? 

There is a new sense, too, of the necessity of postulating a creation 
of the universe at a particular point in time. As the noted mathe- 
matician, Sir Edmund Whitaker, has recently said, “If a Victorian 
man of science could come to life again, one of the many things that 
would strike him as unfamiliar would be the frequent occurrence 
of the word ‘creation’ in the scientific literature of today. Until 
quite recently there seemed to be no prospect of determining by 
scientific means whether this universe of ours had existed from all 
eternity or had at some time come into being; and accordingly the 
question was shelved, all research proceeding on the assumption that 
nothing ever happens except rearrangement of atoms and energies 
that are already in existence.’ But within the past few years all 
this has dramatically changed. Using independent lines of investi- 
gation scientists have been coming in each case to roughly the same 
figure to denote the age of the universe as we know it. At least we 
can say that the conception of a mighty act of God bringing the 
universe into being and the conception of the moving energy of 
God sustaining and guiding its processes throughout the ages are 
in no way contrary to the theories of science which are being worked 
out within this atomic age. All this does not mean that we have 
proof of the existence of God or blueprints of his creative activity. 
It does mean that we can confess God as Creator with a new depth 
of meaning and can recall the world, as Isaiah did, to forsake its 
idols and lift up its eyes to him who did not create this universe in 
vain, * 
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2. The interpretation of the historical experience of the human 
race. Nothing has been more interesting in the field of the humani- 
ties during the past twenty-five years than the way in which historians 
have been gradually shifting their focus of attention from the isolated 
fact to the comprehensive interpretation. The watchword of the 
school of scientific historians which flourished in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, well expressed by their founder, Leopold von Ranke, was “to 
recognize the facts, to master them and display them.’ If only they 
could discover more “facts,” historians would be faithful to their 
calling and would render proper service to their fellow men. 

But a great change has come over the historical scene. Is the iso- 
lated “‘fact’”’ perhaps a myth after all? Or at least are the facts which 
can be mastered and openly displayed of any real importance? Are 
there no patterns in history, no laws, no principles? Cannot the 
past provide some illumination for the present? Does not the por- 
tion of the history of the human race, already enacted, provide clues 
to the meaning of life and to the destiny of mankind? “The ques- 
tion,” writes Professor Harbison, “which haunts any historian to- 
day who is at all sensitive to the deeper currents of the age in which 
he lives, the question his students constantly ask of him by implica- 
tion even when they do not put it into words, is the question of the 
meaning of history. A great many of the veterans who flocked into 
courses in history and the social studies in such swollen numbers 
after the war made it clear to advisors and teachers that they were 
looking for answers they thought neither the arts and letters nor the 
natural sciences could give. The historian may perhaps be par- 
doned for thinking that the question of the whole meaning of his 
subject is pressed upon him more insistently these days by students 
and fellow scholars than it is upon any of his colleagues in other 
departments of higher learning.” 

One of the most heartening things in the whole field of modern 
scholarship has been the sight of professional historians like Toynbee 
and Butterfield wrestling with the great questions of history and 
finding strength and inspiration and guidance for their task in and 
through the Christian faith. Moreover within the field of Christian 
theology nothing more important has been done in recent times than 
the attempts of men like Niebuhr and Tillich and Berdyaev and 
Brunner to set forth a specifically Christian interpretation of the 
history of mankind. Whatever differences there may be in detail 
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there is an increasing readiness to accept the implications of Luther’s 
fine metaphor—‘‘History is a circle of which Jesus Christ is the cen- 
ter.” Surely this is a theological conviction which needs to be devel- 
oped and deepened and disseminated far and wide. The public at 
large is interested in history and is looking for some clue to its mean- 
ing. To make clear that in Jesus Christ a true attitude tuward his- 
tory and a true understanding of history (to use Professor Harbison’s 
suggestive categories) are to be found is one of the major tasks of 
theology today. 

3. The interpretation of the social changes of our time. At last, 
for good or ill, the world is one. No part of it can remain unaffected 
by the great social revolution now taking place. It is true that a 
great divide has been set up to isolate one half of the world from 
the other, but it is all too clear that what happens on one side is the 
major influence affecting policies and plans on the other side of 
the divide. Can one think of any considerable section of the world’s 
population which is untouched by the struggles between East and 
West, between Communism and parliamentary democracy, between 
a rigidly planned economy and all forms of free enterprise? Social 
changes of unparalleied magnitude are taking place before our eyes, 
and unless theology can relate them in some way to its own supreme 
concept of the Kingdom of God, it is saying in so many words that 
the dark night of anarchy is upon us and that all we can do is to 
wait for the end. 

Of course, a simple solution may be found by identifying one side 
of the conflict with the powers of righteousness and the other side 
with the hosts of darkness. But those who know anything of the 
political and economic forces operating within human society can- 
not for a moment accept so facile a solution. Yet if this solution is 
not acceptable, it becomes one of the most formidable tasks confront- 
ing theology to set forth an alternative. Canon Demant began his 
recent notable broadcasts on “Religion and the Decline of Capi- 
talism” by asking the question, “What has religion to do with 
economic systems?” ‘This led him to ask further questions of ex- 
traordinary complexity. What is the proper estimate of man’s 
nature? ‘Through what political and economic structures can man’s 
fundamental need for healthy association with his fellows be satis- 
fied? Does this or that development in any particular instance 
strengthen man where he is, or does it just make more demands on 
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him while undercutting his point of support? ‘These are the ques- 
tions with which theology is called to wrestle today. Many of the 
matters with which we concern ourselves in seminary, in pulpit, in 
the religious press pale into insignificance when compared with these 
tremendous issues. Yet if God rules in the world and is acting 
and speaking in our present situation, these questions cannot be 
evaded. As Paul Lehmann so finely said in his inaugural address 
as Professor of Applied Christianity at Princeton Seminary, ‘“The 
moving strength of God is on the side of social change—social change, 
herald of ‘things which are not, to bring to nought things that are.’ ” 
To understand that movement and to interpret it to the minds of 
those perplexed by the sheer magnitude of world events is another 
of the great unfinished tasks of theology today. 

4. The interpretation of the inner struggles of the individual hu- 
man heart. It has ever been the glory of the Christian Gospel that 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. 
No condition of the human heart is beyond the healing influence of 
the everlasting mercy of God in Jesus Christ. This does not mean, 
however, that the maladies of the human heart are exactly the same 
in every place and in every age. Bodily ailments show themselves 
in many forms and the treatment applied to one is not precisely the 
same as that applied to another. ‘Thus, to understand the particular 
soul maladies of our own time is one of the major tasks of the Chris- 
tian theologian. He cannot be indifferent to the work of the psy- 
chiatrist, the novelist, the dramatist, the biographer each of whom 
is seeking in his own way to uncover the deep inner tensions and 
frustrations and aspirations and motivations of the individual hu- 
man soul. 

Yet if it is true that full and vigorous health can only be main- 
tained by living constantly in relation to certain environmental con- 
ditions—pure air, nourishing food, human companionships, satisfy- 
ing tasks—so it is also true that health of soul can only be regained 
and sustained by living in relationship to certain spiritual environ- 
mental conditions—the embracing presence of God, the vision of 
Jesus Christ in His incarnation, redemption and triumph, the fel- 
lowship of the Spirit in the life of the Church. To make these 
environing conditions real and vivid and compellingly attractive is 
still perhaps the major task of theology today. Diagnosis, drugs, 
surgical operations do not heal; they are essential to arrest the forces 
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of disintegration and to set the patient in the way of healing. In 
the same way psychological analysis and artistic insight do not heal. 
They can reveal man to himself and to his fellows, but the restoration 
to health can only come within the sustained living relationship to 
God and his Christ and his Church. 


Is it closing time in the gardens and libraries of the West? It may 
be. But if theology can go out into the “darkling plain” to proclaim 
that God is the Creator and Sustainer of this universe in which we 
live, that Christ is the meaning and goal of the historical process in 
which we are involved, that the Spirit of God is the source and the 
sanctifier of the social changes which are taking place before our 
very eyes, that only within the spiritual environment of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit can the individual heart find redemption and inte- 
gration, it will not be simply a voice crying in the wilderness but 
rather it will become the herald of the dawning of a new day of God. 

F. W. D. 


Things which Cannot Be Shaken 


O text is more appropriate for our times than the closing 
verses of the twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


The author speaks of a divine chastening of heaven and 
earth which will reveal things that can be shaken and things that 
cannot be shaken—“‘for our God is a consuming fire.” Once before 
we have used this familiar passage as the theme for our journal, and 
in this issue we return to it to explore some of the implications of 
this Biblical realism for the Christian conception of God, of history, 
of revolutionary crisis, and of faith. 


The devotional for this number has been prepared by one of our 
Associate Editors, Professor F. W. Dillistone. “A time of troubles 
has come upon us,” says Dr. Dillistone, “and for a time at least we 
may have to leave the delights of the garden and the treasures of the 
library and the seclusion of the study and go out into the dimly 
lighted regions where the decisive struggles of our age are being 
enacted.” What this will mean for theology is suggested by four 
“areas of life and thought” which must be reinterpreted for our day. 
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Dr. Dillistone contributed an important article in the first issue 
of THEOLoGy Topay, and at frequent intervals he has provided addi- 
tional articles, editorials, and book reviews. He speaks out of a 
rich teaching experience which has included positions in Wycliffe 
College, Toronto, London College of Divinity, and, more recently, 
Episcopal ‘Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The devotional article is by the Editor, John A. Mackay. It 
sounds the summons for Christian people to keep moving beyond. 
Beyondness, we are told, is a unique dimension of Christianity. To 
be a true disciple of Jesus Christ is to be ever on the move. Unlike 
the Scribes and Pharisees who thought they had encompassed the 
truth, the Christian believer must always press beyond where he is 
because he knows that “the truth as it is in Jesus is not a badge for 
display but a banner to be unfurled and followed.” 

For some years it has been the custom at the annual commence- 
ment of Princeton Seminary for the President to address a brief fare- 
well to the graduating class. ‘This article contains the substance of 
the 1950 Commencement Farewell. 


Although there is no doubt of the shaking of our world, there are 
many interpretations of the meaning of it all. Some say we are in 
the grip of an “eccentric’’ machine, others that man himself does 
the shaking, and still others contend there is no purpose to be dis- 
covered. ‘Taking his clue from the Epistle to the Hebrews, Dr. 
Buttrick asserts that the clear testimony of Christian faith is that 
God is the one who shakes our world. Delivered originally as a 
commencement address to a senior class of theological students, this 
article provides a stimulating and incisive commentary on the Bibli- 
cal passage from which it derives its inspiration. Writing with apt 
allusion to life and literature, Dr. Buttrick warns against trusting in 
“things that are made” and urges us to serve God “in this tumultuous 
time—thankfully, with daily fidelity, and godly fear.” 

One of the outstanding preachers of our time, Dr. Buttrick has for 
many years been the minister of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. His many books, his popularity as a 
speaker to ministers’ groups, his efficient and versatile church pro- 
gram give the lie to the complaint sometimes heard among ministers 
that there is not enough time these days to read and write, meditate 
and reflect upon the deeper things of the spirit. Always an active 
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energetic pastor, Dr. Buttrick is at the same time one of our more 
thoughtful and prophetic voices. 


The impression left upon many minds by the technicalities of 
New Testament research is that the older foundations of Biblical 
authority have been badly shaken if not entirely removed. ‘That 
this is far from being the case is clearly demonstrated in Professor 
Dodd’s closely argued and forceful presentation, ‘““The Foundations 
of Christian Theology.’ As in all his writings, the author insists 
upon the “apostolic Kerygma’”’ as the basic essential core of the New 
Testament. ‘This “Gospel” is “a rehearsal of the facts concerning 
Jesus Christ.” In the present article Professor Dodd examines the 
way in which New Testament writers used Old Testament passages 
to illuminate or interpret these “evangelical facts.” The conclu- 
sion of this study points to a constructive approach toward the rela- 
tion between the Hellenistic forms of the Gospel and the Biblical 
witness itself. Not denying the Hellenistic influence, the position 
is taken, however, that ‘‘the fundamental structure” of Christian 
theology is Biblical and not Greek (Platonic or otherwise), and that 
“This Biblical foundation is so securely bonded into the entire edi- 
fice that no amount of Hellenizing ever destroyed, or ever could 
destroy, its essentially Biblical character. 

Recently retired as the Norris-Hulse Professor of New Testament 
at Cambridge University, Dr. Dodd gives additional evidence in this 
article, which is to be part of a new book, that he is one of the most 
positive and original voices in contemporary Biblical studies. Those 
who have vainly tried to secure a copy of one of Dodd’s earlier books, 
The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments, will be glad to know 
that it is once more available in a Harper reprint. 


The relation between the things that are made and the things that 
remain involves consideration of the problem of time and eternity 
or what is technically known as the doctrine of eschatology. In 
modern Christian thought certain definite and sometimes opposing 
views of eschatology have been maintained. Nineteenth century 
“liberalism” took the view that this theological problem, to use 
Barth’s characterization, required no more than “a short and per- 
fectly harmless chapter . . . at the conclusion of Christian dogmat- 


ics.” Albert Schweitzer, on the contrary, held a view of “thorough- 
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going” eschatology which gave proper recognition to the New Testa- 
ment data but undercut the nerve of Christology and ethics. At 
the present time, we are witnessing a revival of interest in eschatol- 
ogy which goes beyond both extremes just mentioned and which 
relates the doctrine not only to the question of time and eternity 
but to the mission and message of Jesus and the nature and destiny 
of man. The article on this theme by Maria Fuerth Sulzbach is a 
careful and able analysis of the significance of this subject for today. 

The article has come to us with the recommendation of Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Mrs. Sulzbach is the author of several works in German, 
and at the present time she is preparing an anthology of Barth's 
writings. 











In a symposium dealing with the Chinese Church in the Com- 
munist State, we draw particular attention to one of the most 
critical issues of our day. While war is being waged in Korea 
and United Nations delegates seek means for securing peace and 
understanding, the eyes of the western world are turning toward the 
East with its restless millions. ‘The immediate issue in East Asia 
is the rapidly spreading influence of Communism and the resulting 
threat to both ancient and western traditions. But beneath this 
political and military revolution, there run deep currents of eco- 
nomic, moral, and even religious discontent. It is with these more 
subtle issues that the present symposium of articles deals. 

Dealing specifically with actual church life in China, the first 
article presents an informative analysis of the present situation 
and ventures certain predictions about the immediate future. Con- 
trary to much popular opinion, “the Chinese Church is very much 
alive, and it is being both challenged and purified by living in a 
Communist environment.” What this will mean for the develop- 
ment of an indigenous Church and whether native leaders will be 
equal to their responsibilities remains to be seen. ‘The author of 
this article, Dr. E. Bruce Copland, is a qualified interpreter of the 
Chinese Church. Secretary of the Church of Christ in China, Edi- 
tor of the Churchman (published in Shanghai), Dr. Copland is an 
ordained missionary of the United Church of Canada. 

The second article is written by a native Chinese who for some 
time was a convinced Communist who took up arms on behalf of 
the new regime in China. Various experiences led to utter dis- 
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illusionment with Communist policy, however, and the writer be- 
came a Christian convert and, subsequently, an ordained minister 
of the Gospel. Pursuing post-graduate studies this last year at 
Princeton Seminary, Mr. Kao prepared a thesis on the general sub- 
ject of Communism and the Christian Church in China. The pres- 
ent article is a revision of a portion of that dissertation. It speaks 
with an intensity and persuasion born of the author’s own deep 
convictions. Sensing the radical opposition between Christianity 
and Communism on many issues, the author nevertheless sees the 
present crisis as “a chance for the Church to make a fresh appraisal 
of its work.” This will demand meeting the challenges of Commu- 
nism, and at the same time it will require reformation in the Chinese 
Church itself. 

John C. Bennett of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
raises the question of the proper constructive Christian response 
to Communism. In a moment of emergency, that response may 
necessarily take the form of military resistance to aggression. Mili- 
tary victory for the West, however, might not mean peace and se- 
curity and justice for the East. ‘“We should never lose sight of the 
conviction that the only effective resistance to Communism is the 
effort to discover better solutions to the problems which give Com- 
munists their opportunity.’” Active in social discussions and the 
ecumenical movement, Professor Bennett’s recent book, Christianity 
and Communism, has had wide circulation. The present article 
was delivered by Professor Bennett in the form of an address at the 
Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of Boston University when 
the new buildings of the School of ‘Theology were formally dedi- 
cated in the spring of this year. 


Moving from the crisis of the world-shaken present to the eternal 
Gospel of God becoming man, attention is drawn in the final article 
of this number to the exegetical problem and the meaning and mes- 
sage of the nativity stories of Matthew and Luke. Recognizing the 
critic’s difficulty in dealing with these passages, Paul S. Minear 
nevertheless seeks to examine the intended purpose of the narra- 
tives, and in doing so he has some impressive things to say not only 
about the stories but about the task of the Biblical interpreter. As- 
sociated as they are with the Christmas season and with times of 
joy and happiness, the nativity stories have a much wider and deeper 
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significance. For one thing, they played an important place in the 
thinking and the hopes of early Christians who in times of perse- 
cution and despair looked patiently yet eagerly for the redemptive 
return of the Lord. ‘Thus, the “legends’’ are seen to have a way of 
reminding us of God’s eternal purpose in the midst of historical 
events. 

The author is Professor of New Testament at Andover-Newton 
Theological School, Newton Center, Massachusetts. He is the au- 
thor of the well-known book on Biblical interpretation, Eyes of 
Faith. This present article was originally prepared for a sympo- 
sium on Biblical studies held in Sweden, and it is being published 
in the supplement of the Svensk Exegetisk drsbok known as ‘‘Sym- 
bolae Biblicae Upsaliensis.” 















H. T. K., Jr. 
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KEEP MOVING BEYOND 


By Joun A. Mackay 


All the great Bible figures from Abraham to Saint Paul, the 

men we are called to emulate, were ever moving beyond. 
They were not static contemplatives; they were not complacent 
Pharisees. They soared, they ran, they walked. As pilgrims, way- 
farers, crusaders, they were always seeking “‘a city which hath foun- 
dations, whose builder and maker is God.” 

Let us, like them, keep moving beyond. Let us keep moving be- 
yond the attainments of today. Whatever we have gained in our 
lifetime of knowledge, or experience, or distinction, let it all serve 
us for a fresh beginning. The Voice says: Lift up your eyes and 
your hearts and move beyond. Strive not to be Pharisees. The 
Pharisees thought they had arrived. They thought that they had 
it, or worse still, that they were it. With reason our Lord said to 
his disciples, ““Except your righteousness shall exceed,” that is, shall 
go beyond, “‘the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, you shall 
in no wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Truth demands that we keep moving beyond. We shall have 
to move fast and far, if we would keep abreast of truth. This is 
particularly so, where Christian truth is concerned. For Christian 
truth is not so much something that we have as something that has 
us. The only way to possess it is to serve it. The “truth as it is in 
Jesus” is not a badge for display but a banner to be unfurled and 
followed. To grasp that for which Jesus Christ the Truth has 
grasped us will be our task of a life-time. The prize of his high call- 
ing lies ever beyond. And remember, mere individual effort is not 
enough. No Christian can reach the “perfect man” alone. The 
“measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” can only be attained 
when the whole family of faith moves forward together. 

It is equally important that we keep moving also beyond the 
boundaries of tomorrow. Boundaries we all need. Frontiers, 
clearly marked, are the condition of our work. We have our par- 
ishes, our institutions, our several spheres of action. God says this 
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to us: Put the accent of eternity on everything you do. Be willing 
to go forever to every place where you go. But never let the local 
become the total. Do not let the recurring duties of each day hide 
from you the tasks which lie beyond the “daily round.” Pass be- 
yond the obligation of the first mile into the privilege and freedom 
of the second. Think of the folk beyond your boundaries; live with 
the far horizon in your eye. In a word, be missionary-minded. 
Have sympathy and concern for those in all the earth, and in Christ’s 
great Church especially, for whom you have no official responsibility. 
Make their cause your cause, their struggles your struggles. 

And as we move beyond the frontiers of our task, let us also move 
beyond the frontiers of our denomination. My brother, my sister, 
thank God for your Church. Acquaint yourself lovingly with its 
history and traditions. But be willing to slough off whatever in it, 
or in you, is of the flesh, or has outgrown its value. Make it your 
business to look at everything in the light of Christ and to test every- 
thing in the service of Christ. ‘Then make the heritage so exam- 
ined and tested your Church’s contribution to Christ’s great Church 
beyond. 

“But when,” you ask, “shall we stop moving beyond?’’ At the 
end of the Road. And then you will stop only to begin again. 
And where will you rest? Only in God. Rest in his calm who is 
ever moving beyond, who is working still. Let his peace be yours, 
that peace which is like a river, God’s holy peace which is fulfilled 
in action. For the river, ever moving beyond from the uplands 
to the sea, is at peace, because its bed is made. So must your bed 
too be made, in the perfect will of God. Be not anxious, therefore, 
about tomorrow as you move out today. Rest “in the Lord”; think 
and act also “in the Lord.’’ And the peace of God shall garrison 
your hearts all the way to the journey’s end—and beyond. 
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OUR SHAKEN WORLD AND THE 
UNSHAKEN KINGDOM 


By Gerorce A. ButTTrick 


OU may have seen the shaker that hardware merchants use 

to loosen the lead that gathers at the bottom of an unopened 

can of paint. The shaker, driven by electricity, grips the can 

with steel fingers that move on an “eccentric” with a violent agita- 

tion. I watched it last summer, and exclaimed, ‘Poor planet!” 

“You what?’, asked someone standing by. ‘Poor planet!”, I said 

again. “Oh yes, we are getting shaken,” he replied. ‘Then he 

really entered into the spirit of the game. He knew me for a 

preacher and asked, “Would you say that a machine is shaking us?” 

What is shaking our world in these world-shaking days? It would 
help us to know. 


I 


We can hardly believe that any machine has us in its grip. The 
whole universe is in tumult, but no telescope can find any steel fin- 
gers around the total scheme. Besides the frequently quoted line 
from Sir James Jeans is true; even to the physicist the universe ap- 
pears more like ‘“‘a great thought” than a “great machine.’” Our 
modern tumult is not new; always our world is shaken. We speak 
of the changeless stars, but if we could look long enough we would 
see that stars are sputtering candles. We use the hills as a symbol 
of the enduring (‘the eternal hills”), but they are running away 
down every hillside stream. Any mountain range is only a ridge 
on the rind of a slowly drying orange—or should we say lemon? 

Man changes more swiftly than the stars or hills. Every item in 
our body, except the enamel on our teeth, dies and is renewed every 
five or seven years; and few people keep their teeth; and if they do, 
death soon dissolves the strange union between body and self. Is 
any argument needed that man’s works also disappear as certainly as 
autumn leaves? “There will always be an England,” we said senti- 
mentally during the war; and I, for one, kindled to the hope. But 
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ancient Babylon probably said “There will always be a Babylon.” 
New York is sure there will always be a New York, but it changes 
before our eyes; its masonry is no more stable than the tides. “Noth- 
ing abideth in one stay.” As with man and his cities, so with his 
philosophies and systems: 


“Imperious Caesar dead and turned to clay 
Estopped a hole to keep the wind away; 
The great god Ra whose shrine once covered acres 
Is filler now for cross-word puzzle makers.” 


Yet we do not learn. The Victorian era fondly believed that it 
was set on sure foundations, and we in our time cling to systems that 
break nevertheless within our fingers. The New Testament writ- 
ers, for the most part Hebrew in outlook, had to confront the fact 
of the destruction of the Temple, though it had been part of their 
faith that “Mount Zion shall never be moved.” That destruction 
did come, though Temple ritual seemed bastioned deep not in his- 
tory alone, but in eternity. “The Romanist Church (or the Presby- 
terian) speaks of itself today as the Hebrews in Christ’s time spoke of 
Mount Zion, but Mount Zion was moved. All things move, like 
shadows. ‘The changes may dismay us unless we remember that 
change is the law of life. : 


II 


But whose law? It is the fashion of our proximate minds to men- 
tion law as if there were no Lawgiver. The Bible declares that God 
(or The Universal Spirit if anyone likes that clumsy name any bet- 
ter) shakes not only the earth, but heaven; not only wicked empires, 
but even the Temple. So chaotic were New Testament times that 
men were then sure that some final cataclysm was at hand: “Yet once 
more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven. And this word, 
Yet once more, signifieth the removing of those things that are 
shaken, as of things that are made.”” The Craftsman, they were con- 
vinced, was about to sweep clear his workshop to make a new begin- 
ning, or else destroy history once and for all. We used to laugh at 
that millennialism, but it has suddenly come into our prospect. Let 
us say flatly history is evolutionary only in a very superficial sense. 
There is no necessary permanence in time and space. ‘The apoca- 
lypticism of Jesus is also true—who is himself the full Truth. 
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Who is shaking our world? Not man alone, whatever he may be- 
lieve. In a Moliére comedy a doctor asserts that the liver is on the 
left side of the body and the heart on the right; and when he is cor- 
rected replies, “But we have changed all that.” Every empire 
builder says, ““We have changed all that.” Hitler declared that his 
empire would last a thousand years. The industrialist said to the 
feudalist, ‘““We have changed all that,” and now the Communist in 
Asia says to the industrialist, ‘““We have changed all that’’; and, be- 
cause the Communists apparently lack any sense of humor, it does 
not occur to them that soon another group will say, “We have 
changed all that.” Above man, and above all man’s half-blind plans, 
there is Another who says: “Yet once more 7 shake not the earth 
only, but also the heaven.”” Beware the man who tries to identify 
Christ with any “‘ism’’—either capitalism or socialism—or even with 
church order. 


III 


The shaking of our world is not without purpose. The whole cre- 
ation is in change and often in tumult “that those things which can- 
not be shaken may remain,” and that our life may there be built. 
But where is the unshaken kingdom? The cynic asks bitterly, the 
timid fretfully, the righteous wistfully, “Where?” ‘Too seldom we 
remember that the answer is in our own heart. If we were to hold 
high a sheet of jet-black paper, and ask, ‘“‘How do you know it is 
black?” someone might answer in just impatience, “It certainly isn’t 
white.” Or if an organist were to bring down hands and feet on 
the organ in one crashing discord, and we were to ask, “How are you 
sure it is discord?”’ you might say (with hands shutting off your ears), 
“It certainly isn’t music.”” ‘Then how do you know that all things 
change? By contrast—with a secret fixity in your own life. The 
reason why we preserve historical buildings like Mount Vernon or 
keep a flame continually burning on the Memorial at Gettysburg 
is to testify to the eternal, lest the changing temporal sweep us away 
on its stream. For that same reason we build a church, even though 
we cannot hope that its wood and stone and polity will last: 


“To make one fear and hope: remind us all the while 
We come and go, outside there’s Somebody that stays.” 


So the unshaken kingdom is within us. 
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Moreover we see it glinting through the moving panorama of 
things about us, like a mountain seen through driven mist. Laws 
change, but right abides; theologies are rewritten in every genera- 
tion, but God endures. Our half-truths come and go, but truth is 
never shaken; for the lie destroys not truth, but its own unhappy life. 
Thus we see dimly and fitfully behind the broken system and the 
fleeting form a rock-ribbed Verity, and cast ourselves upon it: 


“Change and decay in all around I see: 
O Thou Who changest not, abide with me.” 


Surely one of the most dramatic expressions of these facts is in the 
Browning poem entitled “Love Among the Ruins.” ‘Two lovers 
meet in a turret that alone remains from some once-proud Babylon 
with its massive gates and leaping spires. He, a shepherd boy per- 
haps, makes his comment: 


“In one year they sent a million fighters forth 
South and North, 

And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 
As the sky, 

Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full force— 
Gold, of course. 

Oh heart! Oh blood that freezes, blood that burns! 
Earth’s returns 

For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin 
Shut them in, 

With their triumphs and their glories and the rest! 
Love is best.” 


Browning means more than human love, more than love of eyes or 
love of mind; he means the eternal Spirit in man by whom alone our 
human loves find worth and wonder. Where is the unshaken king- 
dom? Glinting through the changes of the changing world. 
Where is it? Revealed in Jesus Christ! That we know, not alone 
because he promised, “Lo, I am with you always,” and not alone 
because others have testified that he is near (“the same yesterday, 
today, and forever’’), but because the fixed point of light in us glows 
whenever we think of him. Caiaphas was priest of a seemingly un- 
shaken temple, and Pilate the ruler of a seemingly unshaken empire, 
when Christ was on earth; and they trod him underfoot as if he had 
been a moth, and his life seemed no stronger than a moth. But they 
now appear hardly better than a couple of hangmen who could not 
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understand the drama in which they played a drab role, while he 
stands. 


‘In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time.” 


How do we know? Say it is because the eternity God has hidden in 
us recognizes his Son! Why choose him? We did not choose him. 
We, or people like us, crucified him. He chose us, and that is why 
we are his ministers. He chose us by the ultimate catharsis of the 
tragedy of his Cross, and by the present power of his Holy Spirit. 
History wrought its worst on him; sin and swords, dullness and black 
obscurity, all conspired against him, but he abides as our world’s 
uneasy conscience and only hope. He is not only “the Rock of 
Ages,” but the Rock of Eternity—the “kingdom that cannot be 
shaken.” 
IV 


God is shaking our world, using even wicked men for his purposes; 
and God will shake all life until the eternal shines clear of the cum- 
bering dust of the temporal. So? So that we may learn to live in 
his enduring will. Sometimes history appears to be still, like some- 
body’s description of Wordsworth’s calm course: “thinly scattered 
clouds on a great sea of blue.’’ But even then the stillness is de- 
ceiving, and those same clouds can quickly become tempests by 
which the very mountains are torn out by the roots. How shall we 
preach and teach? In what mood and by what power? Only the 
Bible could ever give this kind of answer: “Wherefore we receiving 
a kingdom which cannot be shaken, let us be thankful.” So the 
Revised Standard Version, and it is right without much doubt. The 
early Christians lived in an age as tumultuous as ours, with sudden 
death even more likely, and they conquered the world by their gaiety 
of soul. And are we thankful in a time of cold war and the ru- 
mor of atomic bombs and the decay of long-trusted systems? The 
Bible does not bid us be thankful for violent change, but it does bid 
us be thankful im it. Why? Because God has set eternity in our 
hearts in the Lord Christ, and because change throws into bright 
relief the unchanging treasure. In quiet times we easily mistake 
the shadow for the substance, but we can hardly make that error in 
our times! ‘There is no abiding city in our earth; therefore we may 
more easily find the abiding city of the soul. Be thankful: 
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‘“‘Weep not that the world changes: did it keep 
A stable changeless state, ‘twere cause enough to weep.” 


Then we might be tempted to cling to what must pass, instead of 
making our home in God. 

In that thankfulness “‘serve God acceptably.”” ‘That is to say, a 
man must preach and live now in witness to that which does not 
change. Always he must so live, but gladly now when change pro- 
vides a foil for his solid testimony. In business now the main item 
is not money (that is gobbled up by taxes), but the staunch word of 
honor and kindliness. In buildings now the accent should be on 
concert hall, art gallery, hospital, school, and especially on home and 
church; not because these will last, for “nothing abideth in one 
stay,”’ but because these testify better than other buildings to a moun- 
tain behind our mortal mists. It is an alarming commentary on our 
civilization that in our building we have lavished our wealth on huge 
office structures, stores, banks, and dams, that cater to the body; and 
that we have proportionately forgotten buildings that serve the soul. 
That Viennese orchestra-leader, on the eve of Hitler’s capture of his 
city, was noble in his resolve to hold the concert, and nobler in his 
explanation: “If we must die, let us die to great music.” In home 
likewise the accent now cannot be on fashion, or even on education. 
In this kind of world a parent must say to his children with glad 
urgency: “Your soul is a white bird. Carry it through the market- 
place of life, but try to keep its wings unsullied.” Such a way of 
life is a service acceptable to God. 

“With reverence and godly fear.” Now more than ever—worship. 
The Church stands amid the rubble of a changing world. Its build- 
ings may not stand, but it stands—the congregation of lowly souls 
who through prayer find the unchanging Lord. Always men are 
prone to worship the system their hands have built. ‘Tennyson said 
that much, and with profound insight: 


‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills Himself in many ways, 
- Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


What a strange line: “Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world!” How could a good custom corrupt the world? Because 
we may make it our god! ‘That is why old, dear ways are broken! 
That is why God destroyed, even through the hand of the invader, 
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the Temple at Jerusalem. The Church stands. “Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” When 
men do thus worship, before the sign of the Cross, they are at home 
in the changelessness of God; and they can then live without dismay 
ina changing world. So in our time especially the Church is home 
amid the storm. ‘Thus the hero, if hero he could be called who was 
so much a man like ourselves, in the novel So Little Time—a man 
almost distraught by the hurrying chaos of his age—went at last into 
a church, and there knew the stillness that abides all change. “Be 
still, and know that Iam God.’’ He prayed: “Forgive us our debts, 
as we forgive our debtors.’”” ‘Then he was one with his comrades in 
this life of swift shadows, even as he was one with God. That is how 
to live in this changing world—with gaiety of soul, with staunch testi- 
mony to what endures, and in prayer. 


V 


Wise are we if we have learned that all things made by God are 
shaken, while all souls born of God abide. It does not greatly mat- 
ter what changes come in the outer world, for (very soon as the ages 
measure time) bones and muscles and houses and cash will be shaken 
from us—by death. For God is always shaking “the things that are 
made” . . . “that the things which cannot be shaken may remain.” 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth where moth and rust 
corrupt, and thieves break through and steal.” The words of Jesus 
are eloquent of the transitoriness of all that belongs to the hands— 
moth, rust, thieves. ‘““But lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven” 
—the unimpeachable wealth of the enduring life of God. Emerson 
made the right answer to the distraught lady who clutched his arm 
on that “dark day” in New England, and cried, “Oh, Mr. Emerson, 
the world is coming to an end.”” His answer was, “Never mind, my 
dear, we can get along without it.” 

Wise will we be if we live in one world, and visit in another—if 
we live in the abidingness of God, and visit for a while in the chang- 
ingearth. “Wherefore receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, 
let us serve God’’—in this tumultuous time—thankfully, with daily 
fidelity, and godly fear. 








THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY’ 


By C. H. Dopp 


HE “‘groundplan” of Christian theology is given in the apos- 

tolic kerygma, which is in essence a rehearsal of the facts con- 

cerning Jesus Christ, in a setting which gives significance to 
the facts. The kerygma is itself pre-theological. It is, however, all 
governed by the maxim that the evangelical facts are the fulfillment 
of the “determinate counsel of God” as it is declared in the Old 
Testament, and this defines the line along which theological think- 
ing was to start. ‘The earliest enterprise of Christian thinkers was 
research in the Old Testament to discover what scriptures had par- 
ticular relevance to the Gospel facts, and what interpretation of 
those facts they suggested. It seems clear that from a very early 
period certain clearly definable portions of the Old Testament were 
regarded as having such relevance, and were used as a quarry for 
“testimonies” to the Gospel. ‘These portions may be classified as 
follows: 


I. Apocalyptic-eschatological Scriptures. 
Joel 2-3; Malachi 2: 17-3: 6, 4: 1-6; Zechariah 9-14; Daniel 
7 (with 2). 
II. Scriptures of the New Israel. 
Hosea |: 2—3: 5, 6, 11, 13; Isaiah 6-9, 40: 1-11; Jeremiah 7: 
1-15, 31: 10-40; and a few less clearly defined passages. 


1 This article represents the fourth in a series of Stone Lectures at Princeton Theological 
Seminary on The Substructure of New Testament Theology, which will shortly be published. 
The first three lectures were devoted to the attempt to identify those testimonia from the 
O.T. which upon the evidence of the N.T. appear to have belonged to the earliest stages of 
Christian missionary apologetic, and to draw certain conclusions about the methods adopted 
by early Christian teachers in their use of the O.T. It was argued that we have to do, not 
with an anthology of “messianic proof-texts,” but with an established method of selection and 
interpretation, according to which certain large scriptural contexts were taken as declaring 
with special clarity and authority the “determinate counsel of God”; and that out of such 
contexts one N.T. writer and another cited this verse and that, as pointers to the entire con- 
text rather than as independent “‘proof-texts.” The classified list of scriptural contexts given 
above was built up from a careful examination and comparison of many passages in the N.T. 
in which testimonia are cited. The list is not necessarily exhaustive, but includes those pas- 
sages whose primitive use is best attested, and which are demonstrably important in the 
elucidation of the kerygma. 
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III. Scriptures of the Servant of the Lord and the Righteous Sufferer. 
Psalms 22, 27, 31, 38, 41, 42, 69, 80, 88, 118; Isaiah 42, 49, 
50, 52: 13-53: 12. 

IV. Various scriptures. 
II Samuel 7: 12-14; Psalm 2, Psalm 16, Psalm 110, Psalm 8, 
Psalm 17. 


Scriptures of the first class describe, in terms of apoclyptic imagery, 
an impending crisis in God’s dealings with his people and with man- 
kind, which crisis the kerygma declares to have arrived, or to be in 
process, in the ministry of Jesus Christ, his death and resurrection, 
and the emergence of the Church. Scriptures of the second class 
portray what is essentially the same crisis in God’s dealings with his 
people, in non-apocalyptic terms, laying stress upon the emergence 
of a new People of God out of suffering and disaster. In scriptures 
of the third class the suffering and disaster leading to glorious re- 
newal are predicated of a figure which appears to be in one aspect 
individual and in another aspect corporate: a “representative’’ fig- 
ure. In New Testament citations of such scriptures this figure is 
usually identified with Christ, sometimes also with the Church in 
union with him. In class IV, I have included some important 
sources of testimonia which do not readily fall within the other 
classes. ‘The first four are “messianic” in a rather more specific 
sense, while Psalm 8, in its New Testament applications, extends 
(on the one hand) the concept of “representation” from Israel to 
mankind, and (on the other hand) links this “representative’’ func- 
tion with universal dominion. It is, in our texts, constantly asso- 
ciated with Psalm 110. 

In what follows I shall attempt to show that the fundamental ideas 
of Christian theology arise directly out of the understanding of these 
scriptures in relation to the evangelical facts. 


I. THe CHurcH 


In the application of testimonia from the Old Testament, it is a 
fundamental postulate that the Church is the true, and ultimate, 
people of God, the heir of the divinely-guided history of Israel, which 
emerged out of the crisis in which God visited his people in judg- 
ment and redemption. Out of this conviction arose the whole Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Church. It explains the extraordinary confi- 
dence and audacity with which a small group of obscure individuals 
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embraced such an immense task as that which the early Christian 
community undertook, and to so large an extent carried through. 
In imaginative reconstructions of the first age of the Church we 
have often been presented with the picture of a group of puzzled 
Galileans huddled together for mutual support and encouragement, 
and coming to form one of the many groups or sects within the Jew- 
ish community, without any idea that they were anything more, until 
with the gradual emergence of other similar groups a kind of esprit 
de corps arose, and persecution drove them into closer association, 
and so by degrees they achieved a doctrine of the one Church, as it 
meets us, for example, in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

A study of the primitive festimonia shows that this picture is out 
of focus. From as early a stage as we can hope to reach (presupposed 
already by Paul) the primitive Christians were aware that they be- 
longed to the new “Israel of God,” which had emerged, as the 
prophets had always said it would, out of judgment and disaster. It 
was the true ecclesia, or people of God, by definition single and 
unique, one in all the earth. The universality of the ultimate 
people of God is an integral feature of the final dénouwement in 
various prophetic passages, notably in those of Joel, Zechariah, and 
II Isaiah. If the precise position of Gentile believers in the Church 
was at first somewhat ambiguous, this ambiguity is already present 
in the prophecies. Paul forced the Church to draw the logical con- 
clusions from its doctrine of the new “eschatological” Israel, but it 
is highly improbable that he invented that doctrine. Nor is it 
likely, although his wider outlook gave him an acuter sense of the 
paradox involved in attaching the attributes of the ultimate people 
of God to a community of “the weak, the ignoble, the despised— 
sheer non-entities” (cf. I Cor. 2: 27-28), that he was the first to be 
aware of the paradox. For the first Christians the emergence of 
the Church as the new Israel was sheer miracle from the hand of 
God (“it is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes,” Ps. 
118: 23, Mark 12: 11, etc.). In plain fact, its foundation-members 
were disgraced and discredited men until the risen Christ raised 
them up. We ought never to forget this: it is pertinent to all our 
discussions about the nature of the Church. 


If then the whole episode of the beginnings of Christianity is to 
be understood, as the first Christians understood it, in the light of 
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prophecy, what happened was that the existing Jewish community 
ceased to represent the true Israel of God, as the embodiment of 
his purposes for mankind, and its place was taken by the Christian 
ecclesia. "The new community did not take this historical position 
because its members were wiser, more virtuous, or more capable 
than their Jewish contemporaries, but because they had been the 
objects of an act of God. The crucial moment in the whole episode, 
and its operative center, was the passion, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. It is in him that what is essential in the prophecies 
of the true Israel (the Servant of the Lord, the Son of Man) found 
fulfillment. In him the whole Israel of God was incorporate. Its 
destiny was wrought out in his experience. In him the people of 
God was judged, died and rose to newness of life. ‘Thus whatever 
may be predicated of the Church is predicated of it only as its mem- 
bers are incorporate in Christ as their “inclusive representative.” 
Hence the Pauline “in Christ’ is strictly congruous with primitive 
Christian conceptions. ‘To be “crucified with Christ,” to be “risen 
with him’’: these ideas are no inventions of Paul’s fertile genius, and 
certainly no mere rhetorical flourishes. ‘This is what the Church is, 
by definition. Each of its members is such by virtue of this koinonia 
with Christ. Similarly, the Johannine conception of the vine and 
the branches comes directly out of primitive Christian thought; and 
in fact out of Psalm 80, which was an important source for testi- 
monies; for it speaks of a “Son of Man” who may also be represented 
as the vine which God himself brought out of Egypt and planted. 
There is some likelihood that at a date earlier than the Fourth Gos- 
pel the idea had already entered into the liturgy, if the eucharistic 
prayers in the Didaché are indeed early (as they almost certainly are, 
whatever date we assign to the compilation); and it may have been 
through the liturgy that it entered into Johannine theology.’ 


II. THe Messianic TirLes OF CHRIST 


The foundations of Christology have been sought in various di- 
rections. 

(1) It has been held that “the Jewish doctrine of the Messiah” was 
simply transferred to Jesus, and that Christology ramified from this 
source. But in fact there was at the beginning of the first century, 


? The extent to which the Fourth Gospel has a liturgical background deserves fuller study. 
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so far as our information goes, no such thing as “the Jewish doctrine 
of the Messiah.”” The term Mashiach, Meshicha, Christos, was a 
vague, though extremely honorific title, applied (e.g.) to historic 
princes of the house of David, to the reigning High Priest, and to 
various ideal figures, past, or yet to come. It was not until after 
the Fall of the Temple, perhaps not until the second century, that 
there was any clearly formulated, and generally accepted, messianic 
dogma. The Church was the first to put forward a consistent and 
coherent doctrine of the Messiah, and it was unlike the messianic 
doctrine which ultimately emerged in Judaism. 

(2) Others, recognizing that Jewish messianic ideas afford an in- 
sufficient basis for the Church’s Christology in its early forms, have 
looked for its origins in Hellenistic conceptions, especially those 
associated with mystery-cults, and those characteristic of the “Hel- 
lenistic mysticism” of such writings as the Hermetica (presupposed 
also in the writings of Philo the Jew). That such conceptions had 
an influence on the development of Christian theology is on all 
counts probable. But the fundamentals of New Testament Chris- 
tology can be traced back to a stage when Hellenistic influence was 
at a minimum. 

(3) At a time well within the memory of many of us, about the 
turn of the century, there was a movement to establish Christology 
afresh upon the basis of “‘the messianic self-consciousness of Jesus.” 
It was thought that by scrutinizing the Gospels for evidence of this 
“self-consciousness” we might by-pass the supposedly alien influences, 
Jewish and Hellenistic, that diverted Christian belief from its true 
course, and draw a purer doctrine direct from the fountain-head. 
The outcome of the attempt was not encouraging; and indeed it 
rested upon a misapprehension of the nature of our sources for the 
life of Jesus. How much the beliefs of our earliest witnesses about 
their Master owed to any partial disclosures of his own inner life 
that may have been allowed them, it is impossible to say. What they 
have given us is a report of what he overtly did and said, vitalized by 
the ubiquitous effects of the faith which he had awakened in them, 
and which alone gave them understanding of his words and deeds. 

The foundations of the Church’s Christology can more hopefully 
be sought in the application of prophecy in the earliest period ac- 
cessible to us, because this represents the way in which the first wit- 
nesses found the clue to the meaning of events, and of the words and 
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deeds of their Master, which admittedly had eluded their understand- 
ing in his lifetime. 

If we scrutinize the scriptures which formed the main sources of 
testimonia, a remarkably small proportion of them are found to be 
explicitly “messianic,” either in the sense that they contain the title 
“Messiah” (‘the Lord’s Anointed’), or that they can be shown to 
have received a messianic interpretation in pre-Christian Judaism. 
The outstanding titles which are transferred from prophecy to the 
kerygma concerning Jesus are “Son of Man” and “Servant.” It is 
noteworthy that neither of these titles came to be of first-rate impor- 
tance in the developing theology of the Church. Both belong char- 
acteristically to the primitive stage. 


The title “Son of Man” is often said to be the title of the “apoca- 
lyptic Messiah” of pre-Christian Judaism. The sole evidence for 
this is in the so-called ‘‘Similitudes of Enoch,” 1.e., chapters 37—70 
of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch. ‘These chapters have not so far been 
found in any of the now fairly extensive Greek fragments of the Book 
of Enoch. There are three different Ethiopic expressions which are 
supposed to be equivalent to the single Greek expression which we 
translate ‘Son of Man”: whether they can all be accepted as such is 
not fully clear; nor is their precise meaning certain. Some take 
them to be other names for the personage otherwise called ‘the Elect 
One’; others as denominating a personification of “the Elect” (plu- 
ral). Lacking a Greek text, we cannot be certain how much of this 
part of the Ethiopic Enoch genuinely represents an earlier original. 
Where we are able to test the Ethiopic text in other parts of the 
work, it does not suggest great confidence. Until we know more 
about this, it cannot be accepted as certain that the Similitudes are 
pre-Christian at all. However this may be, the Similitudes are in 
any case an isolated and probably eccentric authority for the attribu- 
tion of the title “Son of Man” to an “apocalyptic Messiah,” and can- 
not be used with any confidence to elucidate the New Testament.’ 

There are three passages in Scripture containing the term “Son of 
Man,” and three only,‘ which can be proved to have been employed 


8It is reported that a manuscript of the Book of Enoch in Aramaic is among the scrolls 
recently discovered in a cave near the Dead Sea. We await its publication. It may, or it 
may not, clear up some problems. : ; 

4 The frequently recurrent “Son of Man” in Ezekiel may no doubt have been in the minds 
of early Christians, but proof that it was so is lacking in the New Testament. 
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for testimonies: Psalm 8, Psalm 80 and Daniel 7. Of these, Daniel 
7 and Psalm 80 are about the fortunes of Israel, first oppressed, hu- 
miliated and all but destroyed by the enemies of God, and then de- 
livered and raised to great glory by his power and mercy. 

In Psalm 8 the “Son of Man” (in parallelism with “man’’) is simply 
man as such, man in his weakness and insignificance, yet “visited” 
by God, and by his merciful ordinance “crowned with glory and 
honor.” ‘There is a clear analogy with the “Son of Man” of Psalm 
80 and Daniel 7,° which speak of Israel, under the similitude of a 
human figure, humiliated into insignificance until visited by God 
and raised to glory. 

In these three passages, therefore, the “Son of Man”’ is a figure 
representative of a community, which may be Israel, as the people 
of God, or mankind, as “visited” by God. If we take seriously the 
universality of the “eschatological” people of God, then the idea of 
humanity as redeemed by God’s grace may be recognized in both. 
The New Testament use of the title “Son of Man” for Christ results 
from the individuation of this corporate conception. “In Christ,” 
mankind is delivered and exalted by the visitation of God, and be- 
comes a people of the saints of the Most High. 

The term “Servant (of the Lord)” is used of Christ in primitive 
kerygmatic passages (Ac. 3: 13, 26; 4: 27, 30),° and it long survived 
in liturgical usage. In the relevant passages of II Isaiah its meaning 
oscillates between the individual and the corporate. The Servant 
is either a pure personification of Israel (or of the faithful remnant 
of Israel), like the Son of Man of Daniel and of Psalm 80, or else 
he is an individual whose experience in humiliation and in glory 
is vicarious; or in other words, who fulfills representatively the 
destiny of Israel in suffering and in resurrection to newness of life. 
In the New Testament this ambiguity is overcome. The role of 

5 It is not always observed that the implication of the vision of the beasts and the figure 
“like a son of man” is that there has been a period in which the beasts (the pagan empires) 
were rampant, and the son of man (the people of the saints of the Most High) was oppressed; 
nor must this vision be separated from that in ch. 2. Now the tables are turned. The beasts 
vanish and the Son of Man is supreme; as in Psalm 8 man, by God’s merciful ordinance, is 
given sovereignty over the animal creation. To say, as it is often said, that the Old Testa- 
ment knows nothing of a suffering Son of Man is inaccurate. 

6 It has been argued that the use of the term pais in such passages is secondary, since it 
comes out of the LXX, and consequently implies a Hellenistic Christianity. Upon this I 
would remark, (1) that to get back to a stage at which there were no Greek-speaking Chris- 
tians is a hopeless enterprise, if there is any truth in Acts 6: 1; (2) the identification of Jesus 
with the Servant does not depend on the occurrence of the term pais in particular passages 
(the LXX also uses doulos for tebed—and so does Paul in Phil. 2: 7). It is presupposed in 


the application of almost every verse of Isaiah 52: 13-53: 12, as well as of several verses from 
other “Servant” passages, to Christ, in places covering almost all New Testament writings. 
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the Servant in its completeness is personally enacted by Christ 
crucified and risen, but his experience is no less corporate. In him 
the people of God passes through disaster to glory. The possibility 
of a real (and not either abstract or fictitious) “representation” of 
the many by the one is given in the idea of a voluntary act of self- 
sacrifice such as in adumbrated in Isaiah 53 and made actual in the 
self-sacrifice of Jesus. As Servant, he deliberately associates himself 
with sinful humanity and offers his life as lytron anti pollén (Mark 
10: 45). 

It appears, then, that it is a central feature of the Christian idea 
of Messiahship that the Messiah is “inclusive representative’’ of the 
people of God, which in his person passes through the experience of 
death and resurrection by which it secures existence as an actual com- 
munity of living men. Christology, it is noi too much to say, is 
rooted in the understanding of the passion, death and resurrection 
of Jesus in the light of a combination of the ideas of Son of Man 
and Servant.’ There is reason to believe that this combination may 
have been made by Jesus himself, but this is not the place to discuss 
that point. For our present purpose it suffices that the combination 
of ideas can be traced to the most primitive period accessible to us. 


This conception of the Messiah as the “inclusive representative” 
of the people of God is combined with another view which sets him 
over against God’s people as its Lord or anointed King. Here the 
idea of messianic kingship, starting from II Samuel 7: 13-16, and 
passing through Psalm 2 and Zechariah 9: 9, forms the basis for 
Christology. The title “king” itself is seldom directly applied to 
Christ, except in the Passion-narrative, where it is rendered inevita- 
ble by hard historical fact. Yet there are passages which betray the 
familiarity of the idea among early Christians. (Note especially 
Matthew 25: 31-34, where the Son of Man is also the King; Rev. 
19: 16; and the curious passages Ac. 17: 7, which suggests a reason 
why we do not find the title more frequently in our authorities; to 
these we must add passages which speak of the “kingdom”’ of Christ, 
or of the Son of Man: Matthew 13: 41, I Cor. 15: 24). At the cru- 
cial point, the kingship of Christ is emphatically dissociated from 


7 As we have seen, it is not quite accurate to say that the Old Testament knows nothing 
of a suffering Son of Man; but it is only when he is identified with the Servant that the suf- 
ferings of the Son of Man can be considered redemptive. 
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the messianic kingship as understood in popular Judaism of the 
time. In Mark 12: 36 the Messiah Son of David, that is to say, the 
expected political sovereign of Israel in the legitimate line, is ex- 
pressly distinguished from the person addressed in Psalm 110.  His- 
torically, no doubt, this Psalm was written for a victorious prince. 
But the first century, no longer at home with the oriental imagery of 
the Psalm, could not understand the expression “Sit thou at my right 
hand” as applicable to any earthly prince. The throne of God is 
in the spiritual realm; to sit at his right hand is to share his spiritual 
authority. Accordingly, the expression “till I make thy enemies 
the footstool of thy feet’’ was interpreted as referring to the spiritual 
powers of evil, overcome by Christ through his cross. In this sense 
it was early associated with Psalm 8: 5-6 (see I Cor. 15: 25-27, where 
the two passages are cited in close connection; cf. also Hebrews 1: 
13; 2: 9). So understood, Psalm 110: 1 supplied the standing for- 
mula for the exaltation of the risen Christ, which is an inseparable 
article of the kerygma in all its forms, and passed thence into the 
Creed: “he sitteth at the right hand of God.” 

Now, this passage, Psalm 110: 1, speaks of the Person seated at 
God’s right hand as “Lord,” and it was this appellation, rather than 
“King,” which came into use to designate the Messiah when he is 
set over against the People of God as its sovereign Ruler.* It has 
been widely held that the use of this title is due to the familiar use 
of the Greek kyrios in pagan cults of the Hellenistic world,’ and 
consequently that it is not primitive.*° There can be little doubt 
that various Hellenistic usages affected the development of the idea 
of Christ as Kyrios in early Christian theology and even in the New 
Testament itself. But since the title “Lord’”’ is given to Christ in 
a testimonium which is as clearly primitive as anything we have, it 
seems unnecessary to go farther for the origin of the usage however 
it may have been extended and enriched in meaning from other 
sources. 


8 Occasionally we find archon or archegos as alternative equivalents for “king,” Ac. 5: 31, 
Rev. 1: 5; somewhat differently, Ac. 3: 15, Hebrews 2: 10, 12: 2; but kyrios seems to have over- 
shadowed all other such titles from the beginning. 

9 The question of the origin of such Hellenistic usages needs more attention than it some- 
times receives. It is not Hellenic, but owes something, apparently, to Egypt and to Semitic 
sources. It is not certain that the Kyrios of the LXX is a pure piece of Hellenization or that 
it was entirely without influence upon certain Hellenistic circles. 

10 In our case, as I observed with reference to pais, the idea that we could get back toa 
“primitive” period when there were no Greek-speaking persons in the Church is chimerical. 
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In primitive Christian messianic doctrine, then, there are these 
two inseparable moments: the Messiah is identified with the People 
of God as their “inclusive representative”: he is set over against the 
People of God as sovereign Lord. 

We may find here a basis for a large part of the developed Chris- 
tology of Paul. His doctrine of the heavenly Man, or Second Adam, 
has behind it the primitive “Son of Man” Christology. ‘The heav- 
enly Man is the “new man” which the believer assumes in becoming 
a member of the Church, and the “perfect man” into which the en- 
tire Church grows up (Col. 3: 10-11; Eph. 4: 13). Hence the 
Church is the “body” of Christ; in two senses: (1) the Church is the 
body of Christ in such a sense that it can be said, “As the body is one 
and has many members, so also is Christ” (I Corinthians 12: 12), or, 
“We being many are one body in Christ” (Romans 12: 5); i.e., Christ 
is identified with the body; (2) Christ is distinguished from the body 
as its “Head,” the seat of authority over the whole. As such he is 
Kyrios. ‘This title has in Paul a greatly extended range, but it 
clearly starts from Psalm 110: 1, which he links inseparably with 
Psalm 8: 6 in the passage about the heavenly Man in I Corinthians 
15: 25-27. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the same fundamental scriptures 
recur, and in the same combination. In the great Christological af- 
firmation with which the epistle opens, the Lord at God’s right hand 
(1: 13) and the Son of Man crowned with glory and honor because 
of the suffering of death (2: 9) are inseparable aspects of a unitary 
conception, and they are linked with more narrowly messianic testi- 
monia from II Samuel 7: 14 and Psalm 2 (1: 5). This writer, 
however, has brought out a feature of Psalm 110 not apparently 
noticed at an earlier stage: the Lord at God’s right hand is also 
“priest for ever after the order of Melchidezek.” Reflection upon 
this has led him to the idea of the two orders or planes of being, 
represented by the two priesthoods, that of Aaron and that of Mel- 
chidezek, and hence to a highly original doctrine of Christ as the 
eternal High Priest. ‘This doctrine is worked out on Platonizing 
lines, but its starting point lies clearly within the primitive body of 
testimonia. 

In the Fourth Gospel, again, the idea of the Son of Man is funda- 
mental, and while it has absorbed elements from Hellenistic thought 
about the heavenly or “essential Man,” it is at bottom the concept 
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which results from a combination of Psalm 8, Psalm 80, Daniel 7, 
and Isaiah 53. ‘The ideas of corporate representation and of glory 
through suffering, which, as we have seen, are regulative from the 
first, here receive highly original treatment. In particular, the evan- 
gelist brings into full clarity the truth that the Servant is “exalted 
and greatly glorified” (Isaiah 52: 13, LXX) in his sufferings and 
death, and that it is through dying that he incorporates in himself, 
“that they may all be one.” 

These brief pointers must suffice to indicate the way in which even 
the most individual developments of Christology in the New Testa- 
ment remain rooted in the primitive body of testimonies from the 
Old Testament, considered as declaring “the determinate counsel 
of Ged,” now fulfilled in the evangelical facts. 


Ill. THe DocrrinE OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


It is often assumed that there was a time when the Church could 
think of the cross only as a disaster retrieved by the resurrection and 
that only subsequent reflection found a positive meaning in it. It 
is impossible to deny that this may have been so; but if there was 
such a period, it is a period to which we have no access. At the 
earliest stage to which the evidence enables us to go back, Jesus is 
already thought of as the “Servant” of Isaiah 52: 12 — 53: 12, whose 
death in utter obedience to God is for the redemption of the “many,” 
and issues in glory and exaltation. ‘This scripture at once suggests 
two moments in the meaning of the death of Christ. (1) The Serv- 
ant incorporates in himself the whole people of God; his death there- 
fore is their death; his resurrection their resurrection. His death 
therefore is vicarious, or more properly representative. (2) As such 
it is an “offering for sin.” It expiates sin by exhausting its conse- 
quences. It is to be observed that this representative character of 
expiatory sacrifice is intrinsic to the whole idea of such sacrifice. 
Such a sacrifice (in ancient thought) is valid in so far as there is 
solidarity between victim and worshipper. The second Isaiah, and 
after him the early Church, does complete justice to this antique 
idea in the process of sublimating or “‘etherializing”’ it. 

There is a further point. In Isaiah 42: 6; 49: 8, the Servant is 
“given for a covenant of the people.” Although in 52: 12 - 53: 12 
his death is not connected with the establishment of the covenant, 
the connection is easily made. Where the scriptures of the Servant 
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of the Lord were brought together with other prophecies, as with 
that of Zechariah 9, where the King who comes in humility to lib- 
erate the prisoners and to speak peace to the nations is associated 
with the idea of the “blood of the covenant,” then it was almost in- 
evitable that the death of the Servant should be thought of as a 
covenant-sacrifice. ‘Through his death a covenant was established 
by which a “people of the saints of the Most High” came into being 
—a people incorporate in the Servant as Son of Man, and drawing 
its character therefrom. 

The fact that another of the regulative testimonia—Jeremiah’s 
prophecy of the New Covenant—gave the forgiveness of sins as an 
essential feature of that covenant, made it again an easy step to con- 
nect the Servant’s “offering for sin’ with the covenant-sacrifice.” 
This connection of ideas, in fact, provides the basis for the whole 
New Testament doctrine of the atoning death of Christ, so variously 
developed in Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Gospel and 
Epistles of John. This doctrine, though it ramified in all directions, 
is an integral part of the earliest Christian theological thinking to 
which we have access, and no afterthought.” 

Both these ideas are metaphors drawn from ancient ritual, and as 
such the most expressive metaphors the mind of antiquity could 
command. But it is of the greatest importance that both these meta- 
phors entered into Christian theology through a medium which 
gives them the reality of personal action. The picture of the death 
of the Servant in Isaiah 52: 12 — 53: 12 is drawn from the ritual of 
expiatory sacrifice, but it emerges as a picture of human and per- 
sonal self-sacrifice. It is because he is God’s loyal Servant that he 
voluntarily bears the sin of the many, pours out his soul unto death, 
and makes intercession for the transgressors; and God accepts his 
self-sacrifice as an “offering for sin” through which the many are 
redeemed. This crucial feature, of voluntary self-sacrifice, has 
passed fully into the New Testament employment of this scripture 
for the explication of the death of Christ. Through all elaboration 
of sacrificial metaphors, all our New Testament theologians—Paul, 
the Author to the Hebrews, and John alike—constantly emphasize 
the obedience of Christ (obedience, says Paul, like that of a doulos) 
as the operative factor in his sacrifice. 


11It is significant that the combination early entered into liturgical expression: see Mat- 
thew 26: 28, as compared with other forms of the Words of Institution. 

12 It is noteworthy that the nearer we approach to the earliest attested starting point, the 
less support is to be found for a purely “Abelardian” interpretation of the Atonement. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


Christian theology, in its classical statements, is set forth within a 
philosophical or speculative system, mainly drawn from Greek, and 
especially from Platonic, sources. The process of philosophical re- 
statement begins in the New Testament itself (for example in | 
Corinthians 15, in Colossians 1: 15-17, in the opening verses of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and above all in the Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel). In Greek philosophical discipline the Church found an 
organon which enhanced its powers of clear and coherent reasoning 
about the data of its faith, and immensely reinforced its resources for 
the missionary and apologetic appeal to the wider world. To aban- 
don this organon would (in my opinion) mean a great and perhaps 
irreplaceable loss. Yet it is a serious error to suppose that Christian 
theology has its foundations in speculative philosophy. Its funda- 
mental structure is Biblical, and this Biblical foundation is so se- 
curely bonded into the entire edifice that no amount of Hellenizing 
ever destroyed, or ever could destroy, its essentially Biblical char- 
acter. During the period in which the classical theology was being 
worked out, the foundations were conserved and fortified above all 
by the liturgy, which in all its early forms is intensely Biblical in 
substance and in language; while the ecumenical Creed which 
emerged, confessing Christ who “the third day rose again from the 
dead according to the Scriptures,” and the Holy Spirit “who spake 
by the prophets,” ties the whole Christian faith inseparably to its 
Biblical origins. 





TIME, ESCHATOLOGY, AND 
THE HUMAN PROBLEM 


By Maria FuertH SULZBACH 


ITHIN the past decade a number of studies have been 

published the central theme of which has been the 

eschatological understanding of Christianity. During the 
nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth centuries eschatology 
was regarded as a rather unimportant part of Christian dogmatics. 
The references to eschatology were, in the words of Karl Barth,’ 
“a short and perfectly harmless chapter . . . at the conclusion of 
Christian dogmatics.” 

Nineteenth century liberal Christianity did not understand the 
eschatological message in its relationship to time and history. It 
saw the Kingdom of God as a social and ethical value whose coming 
could only be interpreted as taking place in the heart of each indi- 
vidual Christian.” 

In opposition to this purely spiritual interpretation of eschatology, 
Albert Schweitzer * saw in eschatology the central theme of Jesus’ 
proclamation and teaching. Yet due to his nineteenth century back- 
ground he did not see the homogeneity of Christ’s person and his 
proclamation. ‘The eschatological message remained strictly futur- 
istic in character, ruling out any present or realized aspects in the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to show that when eschatol- 
ogy based on Christology is understood as the central theme of sacred 
history (Heilsgeschichte), man’s existence in relationship to history 
gains new importance; it, too, comes under the eschatological point 
of view. 

The New Testament sees man as an historical being whose exist- 
ence in time is circumscribed by his creation in the past and his 


1 Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, translated by Edwyn C. Hoskyns (London, 1933), 


p. 500. 
_ Adolf Harnack, What Is Christianity? (New York, 1912), “[The Kingdom of God] . . . is 
in the nature of spiritual force, a power which sinks into a man within, and can be under- 
stood only from within,” p. 66. 

8 Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus (London, 1911), p. 222. Also, The 
Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (New York, 1931), pp. 75 ff. 
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judgment in the future. The line of salvation—God’s action in 
time through Christ’s death and resurrection—intersects the linear 
line of man’s existence. In Christ’s preaching and teaching there 
is to be found both the announcement of the coming of the Kingdom 
and its impact on the present. Eschatology and Christology have 
to be seen, and to be understood as a whole, as God’s action in history. 

The interrelationship of eschatology and anthropology makes us 
realize that primitive Christianity had a unique consciousness of the 
importance of time. ‘The concept of time represents the focal point 
for both man’s relationship to God and God’s relationship to man. 
The problem of anthropology—man’s existence—becomes the prob- 
lem of man’s existence in time. 


I. THe CuHrisTIAN CONCEPTION OF TIME AND THE 
EsCHATOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


The exegetical studies of the last decade have revealed the all- 
importance of the concept of time in Christian sacred history. The 
“formhistorical” studies of the Gospel have done much to close the 
breach which liberal criticism saw between the “simple history of 
the Gospel” on the one hand, and the Epistles and the Fourth Gospel 
on the other. It has been pointed out that the peculiar way in 
which the history of Jesus was narrated in the Gospels corresponded 
to the faith in the Lord Jesus Christ expounded throughout the 
Epistles; that in fact the whole sacred history is from beginning to 
end prophetical eschatological history. 

In understanding eschatology from the point of view of God's 
action in history, eschatology and Christology should be considered 
together instead of separately. One cannot draw a line between 
Christ’s person on the one hand and his message of the Kingdom of 
God on the other; for the Gospels tell the story of Jesus as that of 
the Christ, the risen Lord. The paradox of realized and consistent 
(konsequente) eschatology, that the Kingdom of God has come with 
Christ and is yet to come at some future date (which has given rise to 
so many conflicting interpretations) can be traced through all of 
Christ’s teaching in the Gospel.* 

The Christian conception of time is therefore a double one. Sal- 
vation is seen in contrast to all Greek metaphysical thought as an 
event in time and history; as a continuous ascending line of past, 


4 Luke 17: 21; Matthew 12: 28, 
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present, and future. But salvation is also understood as the central, 
the final and absolute event, the instant in time, the focal point in 
the history of salvation, intersecting the continuous ascending line. 
All parts of the historical time-process of present, past, and future 
are related to this instant in time, to Christ’s death and resurrection. 

All Biblical thinking about time can be symbolized as a time- 
process in the image of the straight ascending line.’ Nowhere in 
the Bible do we find any metaphysical discussion of time as a prob- 
lem. The New Testament linear conception of the sequence of 
time of yesterday-today-and-tomorrow provides the framework for 
God’s revelation and redemption in time and history. The New 
Testament never thinks of time in the abstract but always as a con- 
crete happening in relation to God’s plan of salvation, or the actual 
fact of salvation. ‘The word “fulfillment” which is used through 
the New Testament conveys fully the straight-line conception of 
time and history. 

Greek thought, on the other hand, does not symbolize time in the 
picture of a continuous ascending line but in a circular movement. 
Greek thought can only conceive salvation as liberation from the 
endless recurring cycles, as liberation from time itself. Greek re- 
ligious salvation transcends time through timeless mystical thought. 
Christian salvation is salvation in time. 


At a very early stage ° Greek metaphysical thought influenced and 
changed the New Testament linear eschatological concept of time. 
Only recently has the significance of the New Testament time se- 
quence been understood. 

In the light of primitive Christianity, man’s existence and salva- 
tion are forever tied up with this New Testament conception of time. 
Man’s existence through God and through his encounter with his 
brother is existence in time and history. 

Let us once more be aware of the twofold concept of time and its 
significance for the whole course of sacred history: The ascending 
horizontal line of salvation, and the vertical line intersecting the 
horizontal line and creating a pivotal point. This twofold time- 
concept is not in itself contradictory. In Christ’s preaching of the 
Kingdom, present and future, promise and fulfillment exist side by 


5 Oscar Cullmann, Christus und die Zeit (Zurich, 1946), pp. 31 ff. 
®L. Laberthoniére, Le Réalisme Chrétien et l'Idéalisme Grec (Paris, 1904). 
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side. Primitive Christianity sees in the death and resurrection of 
Christ the center of redemptive history. All the New Testament 
writings are written under the impact of the Easter event, and primi- 
tive Christianity sees in Easter the event in which the true eschaton 
is revealed not only as a future hope but as the central purport of 
all sacred history. ‘There is no understanding of eschatology unless 
the New Testament faith of God’s special revelation in history is 
taken into account. 

The dialectical tension throughout the New Testament is not be- 
tween time and eternity but between present and future. The first 
Christian community saw in the period between Easter and Christ’s 
parousia, the period before the final end, before the fulfillment of 
history; and though the early Christian Church lived in the actual 
expectation of Christ’s parousia (Naherwartung) of the coming of 
the Kingdom, it had experienced Easter as the eschaton. The King- 
dom of God had come with Christ. Therefore primitive Christian- 
ity is not purely eschatological in its content. This can only be 
said of Judaism. Early Christians, unlike the Jews, are not only 
concerned with the all-important question of future salvation. As 
far as primitive Christianity is concerned with the future, it is with 
a future related to the blessings which the Christian community has 
already experienced. The formula Kyrios Christos used by the 
early Church stands for the fact that Christ’s reign on earth has 
materialized. 

Oscar Cullmann’‘ compares the two concepts of realized and fu- 
ture eschatology, of the Kingdom which came with him, and the 
Kingdom which is to come, with a decisive battle won during a war 
and the victory day which is yet to follow. The decisive battle has 
been fought. ‘That is a fact that nothing can alter. But the war 
has still to be continued and carried on until the ultimate victory 
has been achieved. 

Therefore eschatology as hope for the future still plays an impor- 
tant part in the course of sacred history. For the eschatological hope 
for the future means the fulfillment at the end of time including all 
creation. 

Christology and eschatology cannot be separated from one an- 
other. Christ’s eschatological message is not to be regarded apart 
from his messiahship. There is a fundamental difference between 


7 Oscar Cullmann, op. cit., p. 72 ff. 
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the purely futuristic conception of eschatology (konsequente escha- 
tologie), on the one hand, and the eschatological interpretation of 
the coming of the Kingdom as part of the past and future of sacred 
history on the other. 

Albert Schweitzer * saw the all-importance of Christ’s eschatologi- 
cal message. Yet he was not able to bridge the gap that was sup- 
posed to exist between the liberal view of Christ as Jesus the heroic 
Man and the future aspirations of Christ as the Messias designatus 
in the coming of God’s Kingdom. Schweitzer did not realize that 
primitive Christianity did not live solely in the hope of Christ’s 
parousia and the coming of the Kingdom. For with Christ’s death 
and resurrection the eschaton had entered history in the minds of 
early Christians; no longer as a last term in a temporal series of 
events but as an ultimate entering into history. And if the Chris- 
tian community looked forward to Christ’s return and the coming 
of the Kingdom at the end of time, this hope was based not only on 
things to come but on the Easter event as the focal point of sacred 
history. 


In contrast to the purely futuristic interpretation,’ the majority 
of contemporary theologians have adopted the following interpreta- 
tion of New Testament eschatology: The first Christian community 
had experienced Easter and the forty days preceding it. In experi- 
encing this event as the revelation of God’s redemption they looked 
to the near future for the ultimate fulfillment. If the early Chris- 
tian congregation prayed Maranatha (I Cor. 16: 22), it not only 
prayed for the spirit of the risen Lord to be active among them but 
for his return and the coming of the Kingdom at the end of time. 

The early Christian Church was founded on the faith in Christ 
the Saviour. The oldest ** New Testament credos are purely Chris- 
tological. ‘The early Christians lived in the light of Christ’s ever 
present spirit and their hope for the future was the hope in his final 
return. Present, past, and future were intricately woven together. 

Christ’s resurrection and parousia are two distinctly separate events 
in the life of the Christian community, but they are but one as real- 
ied in Christ’s person. For in his resurrection Christ commits 

8 Op. cit., pp. 222-268. 

® Martin Werner in his book, Die Entstehung des Christlichen Dogmas, is one of the few 


modern theologians to uphold the futuristic interpretation, pp. 77 ff. 
10 Oscar Cullmann, Die Ersten Christlichen Glaubensbekenntnisse, 1943. 
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himself to his parousia and his parousia is seen as the ultimate ful- 
fillment of his resurrection. Though the first community and the 
apostles lived in the immediate hope (Naherwartung) of Christ’s 
return, no signs of disappointment and despair are to be found when 
it failed to materialize (as some theologians would have us believe). 
For the hope towards the future is matched by the faith of the 
Easter event as experienced by the community in the past. 
Summing up we can say: The concept of a purely futuristic escha- 
tology has been replaced by the concept of an interrelation and inter- 
dependence of past, present, and future in the understanding of 
eschatology. ‘Time as the linear horizontal line is intersected by 
the vertical line of the Easter event; and though time in sacred 
history is seen as a continuous ascending line, Easter has become the 
focus for past, present, and future. 


The contemporary interpretation of eschatology has shown that 
there is no way of objectivizing Christ’s message. Christ and his 
message are one. ‘The eschaton was revealed through Christ’s death 
and resurrection, and all future hope awaits Christ’s parousia. The 
spiritual tension throughout the New Testament is not a metaphysi- 
cal tension; not the antinomy of finite and infinite or of time and 
eternity. It is a tension between present and future, between God's 
revelation in time and the fulfillment of time. This tension is in- 
herent in the linear conception of time and its vertical intersection. 


II. THe CurisTiAN CONCEPT OF TIME AND THE 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


Sacred history reveals the relationship between God and man. 
It understands man’s existence in and through his relationship to 
God. Christian anthropology is therefore a part of sacred history; 
for the New Testament visualizes man’s existence along lines paral- 
lel to the whole of eschatological history. The linear life line of 
each man’s existence is intersected by the Easter event, the revela- 
tion of God’s redemption. Christian anthropology sees man’s des- 
tiny as historical, man himself as an historical phenomenon, and his 
very relationship to God as existence in time. God and man are the 
real subjects of history: Man in his relationship to God and God in 


11 Martin Werner, op. cit., pp. 36-61. Of different opinion: Oscar Cullmann, op. cit., 
p. 73 
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his relationship to man. This does not hold true in regard to most 
kinds of philosophical anthropology whose understanding of man’s 
existence is based on man’s own self-reflection. 

Perhaps the two most important thinkers in the field of Christian 
theological anthropology are S6ren Kierkegaard and Karl Barth. 

Modern philosophical as well as theological anthropology have 
been greatly influenced by Kierkegaard. He was the first to see 
the whole of man’s existence focused as it were in time. Kierke- 
gaard saw the linear life of man’s existence intersected by the verti- 
cal line of the “instant” when man encounters God. This instant 
like every other moment is brief and temporal, yet it is the decisive 
event in his existence for the man who experiences it. It is the 
eschaton, the fullness of time. 

The characteristic idea of Kierkegaard’s anthropology is that man 
has to become an isolated being, ‘‘a single one,” * so that he be 
ready to encounter God. ‘The relationship between man and God 
is the only relationship of any importance in man’s existence and it 
expels and destroys all other relationships as unessential. 

Kierkegaard’s anthropology is theological anthropology, for man’s 
relationship to God is the focus of man’s existence. But it is not a 
purely Christological anthropology like that, for instance, of Karl 
Barth.* Both Barth and Kierkegaard understand human existence 
in time and history from and through the relationship with God. 
But Kierkegaard’s man has to become the lonely one, the isolated 
one, so that the wholeness of his existence may be grasped. For 
Barth, on the contrary, man can never be man, the human creature 
that God created, if man does not exist through and with his brother. 
For Barth the isolated Kierkegaardian man would be inhuman and 
therefore not the creature which God has intended. 


Karl Barth’s theological anthropology is based entirely on Chris- 
tology. He describes human existence in its dual relationship be- 
tween God the Creator and man the fellow creature. For Barth, 
the basis for understanding man’s uncorrupted nature is seen in 
Christ’s human nature. For Christ’s humanity is essential and un- 
corrupted humanity (urbildlich).* Barth’s Christological anthro- 


_ .12 The English version of Kierkegaard’s “Hin Enkelte” in Buber’s Between Man and Man 
is better than “individual” used in the English translation. 

13 Karl Barth, Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, vol. 11-2 (Zurich, 1948), pp. 22-264. 

14 Barth’s Dogmatik, II1-2, op. cit. 
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pology relates man’s knowledge of himself to God’s revelation. 
From the standpoint of this Christological anthropology all philo- 
sophical anthropology is but man’s partial knowledge of himself. 
It does not deal with the whole of man’s existence. For man either 
considers himself only as a part of nature or he will have to divide 
the totality of his existence into special spheres and develop his 
own principles and basic methods to understand those spheres. 
For man can only reflect on himself if he, the self-reflecting subject, 
sees himself as an object to be known outside his subjectivity. 

Theological anthropology on the other hand is not based on man’s 
subjectivity as the self-reflecting subject but is by nature primarily 
ontological. It understands and describes man’s human existence, 
his humanity in relationship to God, and human existence in rela- 
tionship to Christ’s humanity. 

Barth discards as inhuman or perverted all human attributes 
which are not to be found in Christ’s humanity. He describes hu- 
man nature as existing in a dual relationship: Man as related to God 
and man as related to his fellow human beings. Barth’s Christo- 
logical anthropology follows closely the lines defined by the New 
Testament: Human existence as eschatological existence. 


Kierkegaard’s ** anthropology starts with man and ends with God. 
The relationship Man-God is not seen as a gradual ascent towards 
God in the way of the mystics. It is seen as “the leap” of man to- 
wards God. Only in expelling all other human relations which are 
unessential can man enter into the only essential relationship, the 
relationship with God. For man can only become aware of God 
and thereby of his true existence by becoming a man whose isola- 
tion is complete, who exists in Absolute Solitude. In the words 
of Martin Buber: * “Kierkegaard’s single one means to be made 
ready for the one relation which can be entered into by the single 
one, the relation for whose sake man exists.” Kierkegaard’s anthro- 
pology starts with man’s knowledge of his own dread and despair. 
Hence the line which leads from man’s dread to despair, from despair 
to the sense of sin, from the sense of sin to the instant of choice, 
from this instant of choice to man’s rebirth to faith itself.’7 
15 S6ren Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread (Princeton, 1944). 


16 Martin Buber, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
17 The Journals of Séren Kierkegaard (Oxford, 1938), p. 368. 
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Though Kierkegaard’s anthropology is theological it is not Chris- 
tological. Man’s existence is not understood in the light of Christ’s 
existence. Man’s essential human nature is not related to Christ’s 
human nature. Therefore the Kierkegaardian man * never really 
makes the existential transition through “‘the point of contact’’ with 
God from the possibility in the spirit to the reality in the wholeness 
of his existence. 

Unlike Kierkegaard’s anthropology, Barth’s Christological anthro- 
pology is not concerned with man’s “leap” towards the point of 
encounter with God. Man’s relationship to God is ontological. 
Man is the being created by God and being with God. The whole- 
ness of man’s existence cannot, according to Barth, be grasped by 
man’s self-reflection. In focusing on Christ’s humanity, Barth tries 
to reach an understanding of man’s existence; not in part but as a 
whole. 

Kierkegaard isolates man, cuts him adrift from all human con- 
tacts so that he be ready to realize the one relation for which he 
exists. Barth, on the other hand, in relating man’s humanity to 
Christ’s humanity sees the wholeness of man’s existence not in iso- 
lation but in communion. Man in his relationship to God is not 
seen as “the single one.” Man encounters man, and in virtue of 
their relationship to one another the reality of human existence is 
experienced. 


For Kierkegaard’s, as well as for Barth’s anthropology, man’s ex- 
istence in time and history is all-important. Kierkegaard’s “‘instant”’ 
of choice where man embraces faith itself is both brief and temporal 
like other instants and yet it is filled with eternity. It is in time and 
transcends time. For Barth, man experiences the wholeness of his 
existence in the act of meeting the other you. The act of encounter 
is the essential act of human existence. 

For both Kierkegaard and Barth man exists only in the act of 
movement. Not as a being in repose, not as a being reflecting on 
himself, not as an esse but as an existere.° The God-man relation- 
ship, the basis of Christian anthropology, is never a mystical relation- 
ship. God remains God and man remains man. They never merge. 
This holds true for Barth and Kierkegaard. Barth’s understanding 


18 §. Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling (Oxford, 1939). 
19 Barth’s Dogmatik, I11-2, op. cit., p. 297. 
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of man’s humanity might be even called hostile to all mystical ap- 
proach. For according to Barth man becomes inhuman if—even for 
the love of God—he exists without his neighbor. Man’s existence is 
seen as created through God and related to God. God thereby en- 
ters into time, but man does not transcend his time. Christological 
anthropology in its relationship to the whole of sacred history is 
devoid of all mysticism. For it is based on the picture that the New 
‘Testament has developed of the human being. ‘This picture shows 
clearly that man is understood as an historical phenomenon. Man’s 
life-line runs the course from his creation by God in the past to his 
day of judgment in the future. ‘This corresponds with the concept 
of futuristic eschatology. But just as the linear horizontal line of 
eschatology is intersected by the vertical line of the Easter event, so 
the human life-line is intersected by Christ’s kerygma. For man can 
be reborn. 

The New Testament sees human existence as a continuous move- 
ment. ‘To become a child of God, by entering the Kingdom of God, 
is the eschatological goal of the history of salvation (Heilsgeschichte) 
from its anthropological point of view. And just as the Easter event 
becomes the focus for past, present, and future for the whole of 


eschatological history, so the rebirth of the individual through Christ 
becomes the focus for past, present, and future in human existence. 
From the New Testament point of view, time and history offer the 
clue for the understanding of God’s penetration into time. 
History becomes the field of reality, and man’s existence, though 
subject to the disintegrating forces of temporality, is perceived in its 
entireness by virtue of his relationship to God. 





THE CHINESE CHURCH IN THE 
COMMUNIST STATE 


A Missionary View 


By E. Bruce CopLanpD 


HERE is a strong tendency in North America to assume that 

the present difficulties of the Church in China, combined with 

the withdrawal of many missionaries, has brought Christian 
work in that land virtually to a standstill. On the contrary, the 
Chinese Church is very much alive, and it is being both challenged 
and purified by living in a Communist environment. While the 
Chinese Peoples’ Government does not see any value in religion, it 
allows private and public worship; and since the government has a 
genuine concern about social welfare, there is considerable common 
ground between Chinese Communists and Christians in China. 
Although there has been a drastic reduction in the number of mis- 
sionaries, it may be that now the Chinese Church will become gen- 
uinely indigenous and self-reliant, thus achieving one of the ob- 
jectives toward which most missionaries have been working for 
many years. 


I 


The history of Christian missions in China covers several cen- 
turies. “The Roman Catholic Church has had missionaries in China 
with few breaks in continuity for over six hundred years. The pres- 
ent article will deal mainly with Protestant missions and with the 
non-Roman Churches in China. The first Protestant missionary to 
China, Robert Morrison, arrived in 1807 and had to begin his study 
of the Chinese language outside China and work for many years as 
an employee of the East India Company because no missionary was 
admitted to China at that time. The gradual entry of Protestant, 
and also of Roman Catholic missionaries, into China during the 
nineteenth century was closely related to the various treaties forced 
upon China by the western powers. The Treaty of Nanking in 
1842 gave Hong Kong to Britain and provided for the opening of 
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five ports in China. From that time, missionaries were able to re- 
side in the treaty ports, and subsequent treaties enabled them to 
enter other ports and also to travel and reside in the interior. It 
is an important historical fact that the western powers forced China 
to trade with them. The treaties, which were primarily concerned 
with trade, also made it possible for missionaries to preach the Gos- 
pel, and open schools and dispensaries. Opponents of Christianity 
in China have never ceased to link the beginnings and expansion 
of the Church with the hated unequal treaties. In China, as in 
many other parts of the world, the history of the Church is inter- 
twined with the coming of the soldier, the official and the trader, 
although the Church sought no political or economic power and 
only desired the opportunity to declare the Gospel. During the 
whole of the nineteenth century, when traders and Christian mis- 
sionaries penetrated to almost every part of China, the people of 
China, and in particular the officials and gentry, opposed every kind 
of outside influence, and regarded foreigners as intruders and bar- 
barians. ‘This attitude was exemplified in a marked degree by the 
Empress Dowager, who approved of the Boxer Uprising in 1900. 
Those who expected that the Boxers would rid China of the hated 
foreigners, and of Christianity, were greatly disappointed. Many 
Christians, both Chinese and missionaries, lost their lives; once again 
it was shown that “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” Missionaries arrived in China in greatly increased num- 
bers, and there was rapid growth in church membership. But a 
significant change had resulted in China among at least a minority 
of the officials and gentry. While few of the educated or wealthy 
became Christians, a substantial minority saw that China must mod- 
ernize her educational system. When Japan in 1905, which had 
studied western techniques, defeated Russia in war, there was a 
sudden and general awakening in China. It was decided in 1905 
to adopt a new educational system in China, modelled on western 
methods and curricula. A considerable number of university stu- 
dents went to Britain and America. For two or three years Chinese 
students flocked to Japan to discover the source of Japan’s new 
strength. In 1907-8 there were some twenty thousand Chinese 
students in Japan. At the same time, modern schools were being 
established as rapidly as possible in China, and the authorities 
pleaded with missionaries to assist in the great new venture. It 
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was a strange and sobering experience for the missionaries who 
had been in China before 1900, and who had known the opposi- 
tion and the constant danger of those days, to be hailed as the apos- 
tles of a new age, and to be faced with tremendous new opportuni- 
ties for witness and service. 

This period at the beginning of the century was one of ferment in 
the political, as well as in the educational and religious life of China. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen was already advocating a new system of government 
for China. The revolution broke out prematurely in 1911 and a 
republic was set up in name, but real power was held by Yuan Shih- 
kai, who was far from a revolutionary. Dr. Sun, though nominally 
President, never gained the allegiance of the conservative north, 
and had to return to Canton. But if he never ruled in China, he 
had a great vision of a free and democratic China and of the impor- 
tance of planning for the livelihood of the common man. 

From the fall of the Manchus in 1911 until about 1930 China was 
constantly in the throes of civil war. In this period nationalism was 
growing. ‘The writings of Dr. Sun and others urged that China 
should be controlled by the Chinese. In 1921-22 there was a 
vigorous anti-Christian movement among students in China. It 
was in 1921 that the Chinese Communist Party was inconspicu- 
ously founded. ‘The latent nationalism found a sudden and vio- 
lent outlet in 1925 when police of the International Settlement in 
Shanghai fired upon parading students and killed several of them. 
Newspapers all over China were full of anti-foreign articles. Nu- 
merous incidents involving conflict between Chinese and foreigners 
occurred elsewhere in China. ‘There were parades, strikes, and re- 
volts in many Mission schools. ‘There was an insistent demand for 
the repeal of all unequal treaties and for the end of extraterritorial- 
ity. At this time there were a number of Communist advisers in 
China, including Russians and other nationals. Propaganda against 
foreigners, missionaries and others, was mainly directed at first 
against the British, whose interests were greatest in the treaty ports. 
This nationalist agitation increased in intensity during the period 
from 1925 until 1927 when great numbers of missionaries and other 
foreigners left the interior of China on consular advice. In 1927 
the forces led by Chiang Kai-shek came up from South China and 
took Nanking and established a new national government there. 
Communist forces had co-operated with Chiang in his campaign, 
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but due to differences in policy Chiang split with the Communists 
in 1927, and he expelled the foreign Communist advisers. It took 
Chiang until 1930 to gain control of North China, but once the 
war lords in the north were defeated, or brought in by negotiation, 
a period of national reconstruction began which continued until 
the outbreak of war with Japan in 1937. It was Chiang’s plan to 
make the Yangtse Valley an area of peace and prosperity and thus 
attract the allegiance of the whole country. He achieved consider- 
able success and his national prestige in 1936 was remarkable. 


II 


The decade from 1927 to 1937 was a period of change and devel- 
opment in the Chinese Church and in the various missions in the 
country. The emphasis upon nationalism persisted and had its 
inevitable effect in Christian circles. "The Chinese government ex- 
ercised a much greater measure of control over Christian institutions 
than had previously been the case. This was especially true in 
schools and colleges, which were now under Chinese principals and 
administered by boards or trustees with a majority of Chinese per- 
sonnel. ‘This was a healthy development and was welcomed by 
progressive missionaries. ; 

The period under review was characterized by steady consolida- 
tion of the national government under Chiang Kai-shek, but was 
accompanied by a continuous campaign against the Chinese Com- 
munist forces. Chiang, who had married a Christian wife, and who 
became a Christian soon after the establishment of his government 
in Nanking, was sympathetic to the Christian enterprise. The Chi- 
nese Church showed steady growth in membership and Christians 
were quite active, not only in schools, colleges, and hospitals, but 
also in the movement for rural reconstruction and literacy. ‘There 
was, however, a great concern among many missionaries and some 
Chinese Christians about the lack of sufficient recruits for the Chris- 
tian ministry. A conference in 1935 on the subject of Christian 
leadership was attended by most of the ablest Chinese Christians in 
religious and educational work. Many of those present seemed in- 
different to the growth of an indigenous Chinese Church, to self- 
support, and the propagation of the Christian faith in China by 
Chinese Christians. There was evidence of a notable Christian 
movement and influence in China, with many fine institutions and 
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a small number of outstanding leaders, but too little evidence of a 


strong indigenous Church. 
III 


In the summer of 1937 Japan invaded China and there began for 
China eight years of international war. China’s resistance to ag- 
gression resulted in widespread sympathy for her abroad, and also 
in considerable gifts for medical and other kinds of relief. As the 
coastal area fell into the control of the Japanese there began a great 
migration of population toward the West. It is estimated that some 
fifty million people moved away from their homes, some going nearly 
two thousand miles. The government moved first from Nanking 
to Hankow, and later to Chungking where it remained until the 
defeat of Japan in 1945. The migration of millions of Chinese from 
the coastal areas to the western part of the country had manifold 
effects. It brought people from various parts of the country into 
personal contact, not without considerable friction, but also with 
permanent constructive results. There was rapid and intensive de- 
velopment of western China, and a great acceleration in the develop- 
ment of national consciousness and national unity. 

The war period had important results for the Church in China, 
and also for Chinese Communism, though these results were not 
related to each other at that period. With the outbreak of the war 
against Japan, the Church in China and also most missionaries be- 
came involved in the nation’s struggle. ‘The first notable fact was 
that Christians took the lead in all kinds of service for the suffering 
and the needy. Christians were almost always the first to help peo- 
ple who suffered in the bombing of cities, Christians cared for the 
wounded soldiers in hospitals, on trains, and at improvised casualty 
stations. Churches and Christian institutions organized centers for 
refugees and engaged in every conceivable kind of service, both 
emergency and of a more permanent nature. In all this work Chi- 
nese Christians and missionaries from abroad were engaged together. 
After Pearl Harbor, the missionaries in the Japanese occupied areas 
were interned, while those in Free China were able to continue 
work. ‘The Chinese Churches and institutions in the Japanese oc- 
cupied areas carried on their work as best they could after December, 
1941, without any assistance in finance or personnel from abroad. 
Christian work in Free China received financial help from abroad, 
and large sums were contributed for relief and to sustain the Chris- 
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tian universities and other institutions. ‘There was widespread rec- 
ognition in China that Christians rendered notable service in a time 
of national peril and need, and that missionaries identified them- 
selves with their Chinese fellow-Christians during a time of danger 
and difficulty. While there were ways in which Christian work was 
weakened during the war, it was a period in which Christianity 
learned many lessons, gained rich experience, and became much 
more intimately related than ever before to the common life of 
the Chinese people. 
IV 


Reference has been made to the founding of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in 1921 and to the participation of the Communists 
in the revolutionary movement which brought the Kuomintang to 
power in 1927. Following the establishment of the government in 
Nanking, Chiang Kai-shek broke with the Communist section of the 
Kuomintang and during the next ten years pursued them relent- 
lessly. As head of the government, he naturally could not tolerate 
a separate political enclave, with its own army. In 1937, when 
Japan attacked China, a truce was arranged between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Chinese Communists. The famous Communist Fighth 
Route Army played an important part in the struggle against the 
Japanese in North China and became adept in the use of guerrilla 
tactics. After the early years of the war there was less and less co- 
operation between the Kuomintang and the Communists. Grad- 
ually the Communists carried on separately in keeping up a guer- 
rilla war within the areas controlled by Japan, first in North China 
and later in Central China also, where the Fourth Army was located. 
There were Communist representatives in Chungking during most 
of the war, but by 1938 the Communists had their own headquarters 
at Yenan in Shensi, which soon became the center of government 
for areas under Communist control. After the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, and the involvement of Britain and the United 
States in the war against Japan, Chiang Kai-shek was frequently criti- 
cized by his allies for assigning part of his troops to guard West 
China against the Communists. By 1943, if not before, it was evi- 
dent to residents in Free China that the major issue in China was 
the conflict between the Kuomintang and Chinese Communism. 
The struggle became more and more acute in the last two years of 
the war with Japan and persisted in full intensity through the period 
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of the uneasy truce arranged by General Marshall during his mission 
to China in 1946. 

The end of the war and the return of the Chinese government to 
Nanking ushered in a period of disappointment and frustration for 
all patriotic Chinese and all true friends of China. In many parts 
of the country formerly occupied by Japan, Kuomintang officials on 
their return enraged the best people by their ineptitude or graft 
and often by both. ‘There was no real joint planning between 
the Chinese government and western representatives for the vast 
UNRRA program in China, which on the whole was a great dis- 
appointment and waste of money, material, and man-power. There 
was much resentment because very littke UNRRA funds and sup- 
plies were allocated to Communist areas. The truce between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists came to an end in the latter part 
of 1946, and Communist forces rapidly gained control of large areas 
in North China. Following the virtual collapse of the Kuomintang 
at the end of 1948, Communist armies and then the Communist civil 
administration took over the remainder of the country during 1949. 


V 


It_was not_until Chinese Communists were in _control of large 
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areas in North China that Christians were greatly affected by Com- 
munism. Immediately after the defeat of Japan in 1945 a large 
area in rural Manchuria and North China. was “under Communist 
administration. About this period, and the.xelations between Com- 
munism and the Church, very little information is available. It is 
known, however, that in 1946 and 1947 and _perhaps before, Chris- 
tians in many districts were _persecuted by Communists, At this 
time Communists in some places at least carried out a policy of "great 
severity, i if not of ruthlessness, against landlords, wealthy merchants, 


and i in some places against educated people, including some Chris- 
tians. At the same period, cl church pulang. were sometimes taken 


But ‘this_s “severe. policy. v was a ‘temporary one, “and following a Cosa 


were nine 


munist_ conference held in North ¢ China early in 1948 a much more 
lenient_po policy has been followed. Measures of repression against 
wealthy and educated people, and against opponents of Communism, 
Christians or others, have largely ceased and a policy of indoctrina- 


tion has taken its place. 
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The situation that faces the Church at present is very different 
from that which prevailed in the war period, or the interim period 
of 1945-49 before the Communists established a government. What 
is the nature of this new Chinese Peoples’ Republic? What is its 
attitude to religion? How is the Church faring, and what are the 
prospects for the Chinese Church? Is there now, and will there in 
the future be a place for missionaries from abroad, and if so, what 
will be the function of the missionary in China in the future? These 
are some of the questions being asked by thoughtful Christians and 
particularly by those with special interests in China. 

The present government came into power in China, not because 
the Chinese people desired a Communist administration, but be- 
cause there has existed for nearly thirty years a small but disciplined 
Chinese Communist party which was able to wrest power from the 
increasingly inefficient and corrupt Kuomintang. Communism has 
not been forced upon China by Russia, though there have been con- 
stant relations between Chinese and Russian Communists. In the 
nineteen-twenties there were some Russian and other foreign Com- 
munist agents in China, but they were expelled in 1927. Some 
young Chinese have studied in Russia and have become Communists. 
Many more young Chinese have read Communist literature and have 
become convinced that only a Communist party could liberate China 
from imperialist influence and free the common people from land- 
lords and other capitalists. “The Chinese Communists have adopted 
the Marxist ideology and have established a strong party whose mem- 
bers owe supreme loyalty to the party. It was said recently by a 
French observer in China that the agents of Russia in China are 
ideas; this, in the main, is true. It is also a fact that subsequent to 
the visit of Mao Tse-tung to Moscow in the winter of 1950 many 
Russians arrived in China. It is thought that most of these are 
technicians, though it is virtually impossible for any outside the 
party to discover what their work is. A common phrase in China 
these days is “leaning to one side,” and at present China leans 
strongly to the Russian side. How long China will tolerate the 
presence of the Russians now in the country remains to be seen. 
It should be noted that the present government in China uses many 
officials who are not members of the party, and it apparently wel- 
comes the assistance of all not actually opposed to the party. 
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The policy of Chinese Communism in regard to religion is inter- 
esting and puzzling. “The Chinese Communist, like his counterpart 
elsewhere, does not believe in God and regards religion as supersti- 
tion. Yet at a national preparatory conference held just previously 
to the establishment of the Peoples’ Government in October, 1949, 
representatives of religion were given several places and invited to 
participate in the proceedings. It is noteworthy that Buddhists, 
with untold millions of adherents, were given one representative and 
Mohammedans, with at least twenty million believers, also one seat, 
while Protestant Christians, with less than a million members, were 
given four places with one alternate. Roman Catholic Christians, 
who number probably three million, were not represented. It is 
thought this is because of the Vatican’s outspoken opposition to Com- 
munism, and also because the Roman Catholic Church in China is 
a great landowner. In spite of their small numbers, Protestant 
Christians are known to have been pioneers in many kinds of social 
service and are perhaps presumed to be more concerned than those 
of other religions about social reform, democratic government, and 
the service of the underprivileged. 

Not only were representatives of religion present at the consulta- 
tive conference, but when the government was established and a 
constitution written an article was inserted guaranteeing the freedom 
of religious belief and freedom for public worship. Although in 
some places there has been interference with public worship, in all 
such cases known to the writer religious privileges have been re- 
stored when any infringement of rights has been brought to the at- 
tention of the proper authorities. The implementation of the 
article in the constitution concerning religious liberty has meant 
that church services have continued, and in some places there have 
been greatly increased congregations. 

In the period since October, 1949, there have been several con- 
ferences between individual Chinese Christians and officials of the 
national and local governments, and also several meetings between 
groups of Christians and important government officials. In these 
conferences, high Communist officials have given much more time 
to Christian representatives than one might expect in view of the 
small Christian constituency. Moreover, the attitude of the Com- 
munist high officials has on the whole been cordial and appreciative. 
So far as can be learned, the new government wishes to be sure that 
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Christianity is entirely free from “‘imperialist’’ influences, and it 
desires Chinese Christians to protest against imperialistic aggression, 
past and present, and to support “‘peace’”’ movements in which China 
and Russia are associated. It seems to be the attitude of the govern- 
ment that in the main Christians should confine their activities to 
church worship and other purely religious matters, such as personal 
devotion, prayer meetings, and Bible classes; but it is stated that 
this limitation of Christian activity is to be enforced during the 
period of land reform. News from China indicates that on the 
whole Church work is flourishing in the cities but that in some rural 
areas there have been hindrances due to the interference of inexperi- 
enced officials and the lack of experienced Christians to make suitable 
protests. On the other hand, in some rural districts Communist 
officials have found that Christians are better educated than others 
and trained in social responsibility so they are sought out to lead in 
the Communist rural organizations. In certain places Christian 
rural centers have been praised by Communist officials for their 
service to the community. It is thus evident that conditions now, 
as always, vary in different parts of China; there is still a great op- 
portunity for Christian worship and other kinds of witness. 

No one can say whether the present tolerant attitude of the new 
government toward Christianity will continue. It is a new gov- 
ernment and presumabily it does not wish to alienate unnecessarily 
any group that might co-operate heartily. There are some Chi- 
nese Christians who favor complete co-operation between Christian 
forces and the government. Officials may be waiting to see whether 
this pro-Communist faction in Chinese Christianity will be domi- 
nant. Meanwhile, within the Church, many Christians understand 
the issues clearly and know that the ultimate Christian allegiance is 
to God and not to any totalitarian state. Such Christians as these 
know that there may be hearty co-operation between Christians and 
non-Christians in social and in some political matters, but that in 
the final analysis Christians must retain their religious freedom. 

In the conversations between government officials and Chinese 
Christians there has been specific reference to the function of mis- 
sionaries from abroad. Communist officials are aware that most 
missionaries come from countries regarded as “imperialistic.’” Chris- 
tianity was introduced to China by missionaries, and until very re- 
cently the Church and Christian institutions in China have been to 
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a large degree dependent upon foreign funds and foreign personnel. 
Even though Chinese Communists believe that religion is supersti- 
tious and undesirable, they are willing to allow Chinese Christians 
to continue corporate and private worship. But they wish to be 
sure that Christianity in China is Chinese, indigenous to the country, 
not dependent upon foreign funds and in particular not dominated 
or influenced by non-Chinese Christians within the Church. The 
government position, therefore, is that missionaries now in China 
will not be expelled, but that their departure will be welcomed when 
furlough is due, or when their passports expire. For some time mis- 
sionaries desiring to enter China have been unable to secure permits. 
Moreover, because of the government attitude, and continuous 
propaganda against imperialism and western influences generally, 
many missionaries have found that they could no longer be help- 
ful to the Chinese Church and have therefore withdrawn. It is 
anticipated that by 1952 almost all Protestant missionaries will be 
out of China, and it is probable that half, if not more, of the two 
thousand missionaries in China at the beginning of 1950 will have 
left by the end of this year. 

It remains to be asked, can the small and comparatively weak Chi- 
nese Protestant Church continue to exist if cut off from contacts 
with the ecumenical Church? If missionaries cannot serve in China, 
how can the Church in the West still assist the Church in China? 

It seems clear that the Chinese government desires to reduce to a 
minimum, if not to cut off entirely, relations between the Church 
in China and the Churches and missionary societies abroad, though 
recent information suggests that a few technical missionaries might 
be admitted. ‘The Chinese Protestant Church has rather more than 
half a million adult communicant members. Chinese Christians 
represent all sections of the Chinese population—city and country, 
young and old, rich and poor. In general education, Christians are 
far above the average in China, but in religious education most of 
the membership is insufficiently trained. All Chinese are now sub- 
ject to government propaganda, some of it anti-religious, and in 
general materialistic and nationalistic. Young children are being 
given special attention in the program of indoctrination, and it will 
be more than ever difficult to give children of Christians adequate 
religious instruction. The Chinese Church is weak in trained clergy 
and particularly lacking in competent theologians and in indigenous 
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Christian literature. In the past, missionaries have usually been 
present to guide, teach, and advise. For many years, missionaries 
have tried to devolve authority and leadership to Chinese Christians, 
and work as colleagues within the Chinese Church and Christian 
institutions. But it is not easy to hand over responsibility while 
still being present and participating in decisions respecting the use 
of foreign funds, property, and personnel. Clear-sighted mission- 
aries have always realized that their ultimate objective was the estab- 
lishment of an indigenous Church, but how and when to withdraw 
funds, personnel, experience, and advice has never been easy. 

Looking at the present situation, there are causes for satisfaction 
and also for misgiving. Missionaries have made mistakes which 
have weakened the Chinese Church, but they have been the agents, 
who by God’s grace, have transmitted the eternal Gospel in spite 
of all the obstacles of different language, customs, and ideas. The 
Church exists in China, and is part of the worshipping community 
in the world. But the Church in China, as in other lands, is made 
up of sinful and fallible men and cannot be preserved from error 
and heresy. Within the Church are members who desire to co- 
operate with the government to an extent which might destroy 
Christian freedom and witness. Others, better trained and theo- 
logically grounded, see the perils of compromise and conformity. 
Meanwhile, the great majority of Chinese Christians gather for 
weekly worship and struggle with the ever-present problem of mak- 
ing a living. It can be said with some assurance that if the Church 
in China should be cut off from contacts with ecumenical Christian- 
ity for ten or fifteen years, and at the same time be subject to limita- 
tion of freedom, or persecution, it might lose rapidly in strength and 
in membership. But the confidence of the Church in China, as in 
other lands, rests with God, the Lord of the Church, and those who 
have personal ties with the Church in China must pray for it and 
trust in God. 

If in the immediate future missionaries are not able to work along- 
side their Chinese Christian brethren, western Christians and par- 
ticularly missionary societies are faced with a twofold problem—how 
to continue assistance to the Church in China, and how to maintain 
the interest of the world Church in the Christian enterprise in China. 
It must never be forgotten that the Gospel is both personal and uni- 
versal. “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” 
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The Gospel is for men of all races, and when people of different 
races, or people of different traditions within any nation are brought 
into the Christian fellowship, their bond in Christ is closer than 
national or even family ties. From the earliest days, Christians of 
the West and Christians in China have worked jointly for the fur- 
therance of the Gospel. If in the meantime, western Christians 
must leave China, and if in the future their part in the Christian 
enterprise is much less than in the past, it must be emphasized that 
responsible Chinese Christians desire to continue in fellowship with 
the ecumenical Church and to have Christians from abroad associ- 
ated with them in the work of the Church in China. 

At the present time, and in the immediate future, a measure of 
misunderstanding between Christians in the West and Christians 
in China can easily arise. This is inevitable because we cannot 
understand the circumstances in which our Chinese Christian friends 
live and act, and they cannot fully understand our circumstances. 
We will read statements and accounts of happenings in China which 
may be amazing to us, and Chinese Christians will read things con- 
cerning the Church in lands abroad which they will be unable to 
interpret. This is because we and they live in an age and in areas 
of propaganda. We and they can only know part of the truth. For 
example, we cannot know under what circumstances certain docu- 
ments we read may have been drafted and whether documents com- 
promising the Church were in fact signed by all persons alleged to 
have signed them. Under present conditions, Christians outside 
China must repose confidence in Chinese fellow-Christians. The 
writer believes that responsible Christian leaders in China thor- 
oughly merit our confidence and urgently need our prayers and 
other forms of support at this time. 

When missionary societies are unable to send and maintain mis- 
sionaries in China, they should exert every effort to maintain contact 
by letter, so long as this is possible and desired by our Chinese Chris- 
tian friends. Missions should also continue the financial support 
of Chinese Church and institutional work, unless the Chinese or- 
ganizations concerned ask that money be not sent. Advice should 
be sought as to whether missionaries can expect to return to China, 
and if they should take any specific training. Inquiry should also 
be made regarding the appointment and training of new missionaries 
to China, and if possible some young people should begin language 
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study in their home countries. In short, communications should 
continue as long as possible and mutual confidence should be main- 
tained and encouraged. 

Nothing that is now happening in China can alter the fact that 
there are four hundred and fifty million people in China, living in 
the same world, children of one God. Only a few of these have 
heard the Gospel and been brought into the universal Church. In 
spite of seemingly insuperable obstacles, Christians of the older and 
stronger Churches must do everything possible to support and en- 
courage fellow-Christians who are faithful witnesses to the Gospel 
in a Communist state. 
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THE CHINESE CHURCH IN THE 
COMMUNIST STATE 
A Chinese View 


By Kao TIen-nHsI 


T is impossible to make any positive dogmatic assertions about 
the future of the Church in China. Certainly there is no rea- 
son for optimism but neither is there any necessity for pessimism, 

for it is really we ourselves who are the basic problem. 


I. Crisis oR OPPORTUNITY? 


These are days of testing to sift the wheat from the chaff. All 
Church leaders who are content to base their position on such things 
as papal claims, past merit, or present privilege, and all preachers 
whose lives do not conform to the Gospel, or whose work is ineffec- 


tive—all these will be sifted out. Al) Churches which are not on 


good terms with the local community or who are making no contri- 
{ferms with the 100 g-no_ 


bation to the welfare of the local society w will suffer the same fate. 

This is, on the other hand, a chance for the Church to make a fresh 
appraisal of its work, to accept this new challenge, to grasp afresh the 
nature of its task, and to vie with the Communists in winning over 
the common people. 

Communism is the most powerful enemy in thought and practice 
that the Church has yet met, and now is the time for the Church to 
measure her strength with her rival by demonstrating that Christian- 
ity is of more value than Communism for the life of human society. 
This is a time for testing the faith of Christians, developing the spirit 
of co-operation, love and mutual help, penetrating from outward 
form to inward spirit, giving more attention to religious education 
in the home, and building the resources of the devotional life. 

This is a good time for us to start a Church reformation move- 
ment, to put into reality a Chinese Christian Church, and to pay 
more attention to social welfare service. But, and this is also true, 
this is a dangerous time if the Church be led toward an ineffective 
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theology, a merely formal organization, or a secular character and 
spirit. 
II. “FREEDOM OF RELIGION” 


The Communist policy toward religion has been changed and 
modified to permit freedom of personal faith. The question arises, 
“Is the promise trustworthy?” Is this policy toward religion perma- 
nent? There are two different opinions: the first is, that for the time 
being the Church is permitted to carry on, but this is only the first 
stage of Communist policy. Many people think their plan is to fol- 
low on with a campaign to destroy superstition and make this a 
means for an attack on Christianity itself. “They may, of course, 
openly destroy the work of the Church, but it is more likely that they 
will not directly oppose the Church, but rather will use such methods 
as the following to achieve their aim: (1) using specially devised po- 
litical regulations or other such ways of oppressing Churches or 
individual Christians; (2) using the power of the press and of youth 
organizations to carry on anti-Christian propaganda; (3) putting ma- 
terialism in the place of religion and using the test of practical bene- 
fit as a challenge to the carrying on of every kind of Christian charita- 
ble institution. 

The other opinion is that the attitude of the Chinese Communist 
Party is a trustworthy one and that the changed policy of the Com- 
munists is not so unreasonable as it has been made to appear. Free- 
dom of religion has been written into the Common Programme, and 
promises have been made which can hardly be withdrawn. As Dr. 
T. C. Chao has said: “Meanwhile Marxism and Chinese philosophy 
—which is no more than Stoicism minus its ; vigor and plus a sense of 
humor—may become tolerably well suited bedfellows.” ? 

I agree with this latter opinion, although there are a few points we 
must note. We cannot have any “permanent” thing in this world. 
There is no such thing as a permanent policy of a party, or a perma- 
nent attitude or conception of anybody. Everything is changing 
except God. In general, it seems to me that the Communists will 
not oppress the Church, but we cannot say that this will hold true 
in every case. 

We have no right to ask the Communists not to make propaganda 
against superstition. We must not forget that Christians are doing 


1T. C. Chao, “Days of Rejoicing in China,” Christian Century, March 2, 1949. 
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the same thing as over against Buddhists, Taoists, and ancestor wor- 
shippers in China. 

We must also remember that there are many Christians in China 
and in Western countries who are against Communism. (Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek in January, 1950, went to Kue-mo Island to en- 
courage the KMT soldiers to fight the People’s Liberation Army 
with American dollars and the New Testament.) If this is a struggle 
for “Faith,” how can we stop it? Furthermore, we Christians can- 
not ask Communists to practice kindness toward us before we are 
kindly tothem. If Christians are protecting and supporting the ob- 
jective of the revolution, it is not right to be free from revolutionary 
forces. 

If we are doing good, who can be against us? “Our attitude to- 
ward our future will be determined by our attitude toward this new 
movement.” ‘The question is whether we have a good influence on 
the new society. 

Foreign missionary work would be able to continue if Western 
governments recognized the People’s Republic of China and seek a 
good relationship with it. Otherwise, it will be very difficult to 
carry on the work. However, in this respect it is a political problem, 
not a religious problem. 

Since the Church has its contributions to make to the masses, since 
the PPCC still exists and we have representatives in it, and since 
“freedom of religion” is adopted in the Constitution, there will be 
no special trouble for the Christians. 


“ee 


All things work together for good to them that love God.’ We 
must rejoice at all times. Whether conditions are favorable or 
not, remember that it is our duty to preach the Gospel, to preach 
the Gospel, to minister to all of humanity, to minister, to minister.” ” 


This quotation is taken from the statement of the fifth general con- 
ference of the Church of Christ in China (October, 1948). This is 
the best attitude toward the problem of ‘freedom of religion.” 


III. CHALLENGES WE HAVE TO MEET 


The problem of the Christian Church in China today is not the 
problem of religious freedom, but the problem of the challenges 
from the Communists with which we are faced. This problem is 


2“Our Attitude Toward the Political Situation,” The Church, August, 1949. 
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very important because it concerns the success or failure of the 
Church in the new regime. The challenges that we have to meet 
are, in the main, six. 

(1) Marxist materialism. Marxism and Christianity are in funda- 
mental conflict. The Communists put their theory in the school 
textbooks, in slogans, in every kind of publication. They control 
both public and private education and teach materialism and athe- 
ism to the people. Materialism is the mighty weapon for them to 
attack Christianity. We are not afraid of any kind of oppression or 
persecution, but we have to fight seriously against atheism. In the 
new regime, unquestionably the common masses are led in empha- 
sizing the things of the earth, and are also taught that there is neither 
a God nor a soul in the invisible world. But when people have time 
to think about the meaning and value of human life, or whenever 
something happens, they will then feel that materialism cannot com- 
fort them, and they require spiritual satisfaction. The challenge 
can become the reason for our success, so we should be ready and 
eager to meet it! 

(2) The Communists’ enthusiasm and their sacrificial spirit. The 
noble qualities of the Communist partisans are their disciplined life 
of self-denial, their enthusiastic devotion, their zeal to preach to and 
convert men, their ability to endure hardship and suffer persecu- 
tion as well as their faith that Communism will conquer the world. 
Many young Chinese Communists have given up their all—wives, 
children, property, families, even their lives—for the cause of the 
social revolution and for their party. In Church history, we have 
many, many more such examples than the Communists. Can we, 
in this generation, keep up the spirit of sacrifice, martyrdom, exer- 
tion in work and hardship for our faith, for our mission, and for 
our Lord? If we have this kind of spirit, we will not be ashamed 
of being Christians or afraid of failure. 

(3) The method of winning people. The Chinese Communists 
appoint their most talented men to lead the peasants’ movement. 
They go into the countryside, identify themselves with the life of 
the common man, live a simple life, and maintain very close con- 
tact with the people—so they can win the hearts of people and make 
them accept their teaching and take part in the revolutionary move- 
ment. Our Church has many more intellectual members; will they 
volunteer to go into the villages to serve the common people? Do 
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we highly-educated ministers devote ourselves to the small Churches, 
to help poor Christians, and to live together with them? 

(4) The competition of social service. At the present time, in 
many social welfare institutions, we have to compete with the Com- 
munists. For instance, in the Church hospital or government hos- 
pital, where Christians are performing their duties, besides medical 
knowledge and technical skill, are Christian doctors and nurses 
kinder to the poor patients? Do we have a higher spirit of service 
than the Communists or others? Can we accept a small salary and 
live a simple life? Do we regard work as our duty in serving God 
so we may bear witness for Jesus Christ before unbelievers? 

(5) The union of theory and practice. The Communists put 
their theory into a definite program and then put their program into 
practice to carry out the propaganda they have made. They even 
emphasize action more than words. ‘This is the essential reason for 
their success. They have also a spirit of self-criticism. Whenever 
they fail, they examine themselves and try to find the right way to 
carry on. We must examine ourselves. Is our life in unison with 
our faith? Is our action in harmony with our teaching? We can 
only recommend Christianity to the Communists by our life and 
work. A dead Church cannot exist in a world of crisis. We must 
strive to be as good as Jesus Christ has taught us! 

(6) The Kingdom of God on earth. “The Kingdom of God” is 
a Biblical term, but it has become the slogan of the Communists. 
They say that this is the goal of the revolution and can be reached 
by them. ‘They always ask us, ‘““What is the good news you tell to 
the people? What things do you have that are better than ours? 
What is your Kingdom of God on earth? ...” This is a great 
challenge to the Church. The Communists are seeking a new world 
order, which is their highest goal—good days of material well-being 
—and they gave up all they have for it. How many Christians are 
really seeking for the Kingdom of God? And how much are we 
willing to give up for it? There is a balance between Communism 
and Christianity; are we going to show the people the scale of values 
for spiritual life in this world? 

Perhaps we will face many other challenges in the coming days. 
But since a genuine Christianity can meet these challenges, it is clear 
that this is both a great crisis and a great opportunity for the Church. 
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IV. Wuat ARE THE REAL DIFFICULTIES? 


The Christian Church in China not only has to answer the chal- 
lenges from the Communists, but it is also facing many kinds of 
difficulties most of which are in the Church itself. I mention three 
basic issues. 

(1) The spirit of defeatism. We thank God for many Christians 
in China who are standing firm in their traditional faith and prac- 
tice. Iam very sorry to say that there are some Christians in China 
today who have a spirit of defeatism. This defeatism includes timid- 
ity, self-neglect, anxiety, mistrust, cowardliness, discouragement, pes- 
simism, and a fearful state of mind. ‘They cannot stand fast in the 
days of uncertainty; they are afraid of oppression and persecution, 
and they dare not answer the new challenges. ‘They think it will be 
impossible for the Church to keep on the same as in the past. They 
feel that there is no hope for the Chinese Christian Church to go on 
its own path. They do not know how to adjust themselves in the 
new order. They abandon themselves as they become dispirited. 
They forget the teaching of Church history, the ancient Christians’ 
experiences, and the teaching of the Bible. They look at the pres- 
ent situation and do not lift their eyes to look at Heaven, nor pray 
to the Lord, nor trust in him. This is the weak side of the Chinese 
Christian situation, one of the most difficult problems of the Church 
today. 

(2) The deficiencies in finances and personnel. Now, in China, 
some of the Churches are closed and some are finding it very difficult 
to continue their work because of the deficiencies in finances and 
personnel. Someone has said that during the Sino-Japanese war the 
economic condition of the Chinese Christian Church was also very 
poor, yet the work of the Church was not stopped nor was its organi- 
zation broken up. Yes, that is true, but we know that some things 
are different now: (1) Before the event of Pearl Harbor, the foreign 
Church’s help to China had never been stopped, and even after that, 
the Churches in free China were still getting financial aid from the 
mission societies through many sources; now the condition is changed 
and we cannot have that kind of aid; (2) during the Sino-Japanese 
war many Chinese Christians had some property to sell, but after 
the eight years of anti-Japanese and four years of civil war, we have 
nothing left; (3) the sums of the regular contributions of the congre- 
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gations as well as personal offerings and special collections are re- 
duced because of poverty, and also for the reason that under the new 
regime we are advised not to urge congregations to contribute openly, 
and in some places ministers are not permitted to have regular sal- 
aries from the Church. 

In regard to the problem of personnel, the greatest difficulty is 
the dearth of leadership—devoted and able leadership—both in the 
Church and in Christian institutions. Some of the foreign mission- 
aries have been evacuated, and in accordance with the Communist 
Government all the administrators of the Church organizations are 
required to be Chinese. Therefore, we have to provide a great 
many Church leaders to supply the need. How can the leadership 
be prepared, and where can we find the financial resources? 

(3) The obstacles of the united Church front. It is good and 
necessary for the Churches to have a united front; in view of the 
situation of China today this call is clearer than ever before. But 
when we are ready to take the job, there are many obstacles in front 
of us which make it very difficult to achieve complete success. For 
example, the building of a union Church is the greatest ideal of the 
Chinese Christian movement in the last three decades; yet since the 
establishment of the “Church of Christ in China,” there are still 
more than one-half of the Protestant Churches who do not join in 
the General Assembly, because of denominational prejudices and 
theological differences. Today, the obstacles which hinder the 
united front movement are from the following two sides: on the 
one hand, the right wing of the Church is so conservative (both in 
theology and political point of view) that they do not agree with the 
policy of the left wing, and it is impossible for them to co-operate 
positively. On the other hand, a few Chinese Christians who have 
had long association with the Communists are now planning to con- 
trol the Church and to change its older foundations. However, 
since their attitude toward the right wing is so antagonistic, they can 
scarcely enjoy their sympathy. Therefore, the future of the united 
front of Chinese Christians is still dubious unless both groups de- 
velop a humble spirit, mutual respect, love of brotherhood so that 
all aim at the advancement of the Church of our Lord. 








THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 
TO COMMUNISM 


By Joun C. BENNETT 








I 


HRISTIANS face no more baffling problem than the problem 
of deciding how best to deal with Communism. In some 
countries they find that Communism is a faith that wins 

many of their neighbors, especially the youth in their own commu- 

nities. In some countries they live under Communist governments 
and every day they must decide whether or not to co-operate with 
those who are in power. They must often ask if the time has come 
to draw the line and to resist. In America the situation is quite 
different for, in spite of the widespread red hunting, there is very 
little actual support of Communism in this country. American 

Christians have to ask what the foreign policy of their government 
should be in relation to Russia and the Communist world. They 
have to ask what attitudes toward Communism should be encouraged 
among their own members by the Churches. They have to ask 
what policies Churches as Churches should adopt in relation to 
the mission work for which they are responsible in lands that are 
controlled by Communism. 

It is essential for us to determine at the outset the location of the 
difficulty that Communism creates for Christians. Why must they 
conclude that there is a conflict between Christianity and Commu- 
nism? It is my conviction that many of the answers that are given 
to this question miss the main point. I doubt if any one of the par- 
ticular characteristics of Communism which are often cited furnishes 
an adequate explanation of the conflict. Certainly we cannot find 
the difficulty in the Communist economic system or in Communist 
social goals. There is much overlapping between Communist goals 
and Christian goals. Also, I think that it is a mistake to put the 
emphasis upon the materialism of Communism or upon the moral 
relativism of Communism or even upon the atheism of Communism. 
Each of these elements in Communism is a crude way of protesting 
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against something that is false in the dominant religious and moral 
ideas which the Communist prophets, Marx and Engels especially, 
found it necessary to reject. Dialectical materialism was a partly 
justified protest against a one-sided idealism. Moral relativism was 
a stick with which to hit all the false uses of morality to support the 
status quo. Atheism was, in part, the result of a natural revolt 
against the religion that was familiar to these men. I do not be- 
lieve that American Christians could condemn Communism because 
of its belief that revolution, even violent revolution, is sometimes 
necessary. 

The difficulty that Communism creates for Christians is not one 
of these things but the way in which they are combined and espe- 
cially the Communist tendency to absolutize the resulting system. 
It is the fact that Communists believe that they have the only solu- 
tion of the human problem, the fact that they regard their program 
as a final means for human redemption—it is this fact that is the 
root of the difficulty. In other words, it is not the atheism of Com- 
munism that should be our major concern; it is the practical idol- 
atry of Communism. 

It is this absolutistic tendency in Communism that causes Com- 
munists to have a sense of human self-sufficiency and leaves no place 
for religion as we understand it. It also leads Communists to divide 
the world into their own zone which is white and the remainder of 
the world which is black. It creates in them a false optimism which 
leaves them unprepared for the evil that will appear in their own 
society even after it has been well established. 

The worst consequence of this absolutism of Communism is that 
it provides an excuse for the most ruthless treatment of opponents. 
Opponents have no status as persons at all; they are merely obstacles 
to be removed by the most efficient methods available. Perhaps the 
most terrible single thing that the Communists do is the way they 
deliberately break the spirits of men and turn them into sub-human 
creatures, into automatons who confess what those in power want 
them to confess. Communism which had its origin in the moral 
indignation of Marx against the oppression of human beings in 
mid-nineteenth century capitalism has itself become the most effi- 
cient and systematic form of oppression that modern men have ever 
known. When it succeeds in forcing this system of oppression on 
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any nation it will be extremely difficult for that nation to win for 
itself spiritual or political freedom. 






II 


What should be the response of Christians to Communism? If I 
am right about the essential conflict between Christianity and Com- 
munism, there can be no question that Christians must seek to resist 
the extension of Communist power. They should resist Commu- 
nism everywhere spiritually or ideologically. They should resist 
Communism politically wherever there is a constructive alternative. 
I believe that American Christians should support their government 
in so far as it is helping to provide a constructive alternative to Com- 
munism for other nations. Also, and this is more controversial, I 
believe that American Christians should support their government 
as it attempts by military preparations to make clear to the Soviet 
Union that it would be too costly to take a short-cut of military 
force in the effort to extend the power of Russia or of Communism. 

These statements that I have made about the responsibility of 
Christians to resist Communism are so much in line with what one 
reads daily in the press and what one hears daily in the market place 
that I should not say this if this were all there were to say. There 
is another side to the Christian attitude toward Communism which 
may not be more important but at least it needs greater emphasis 
because it involves the correction of the dominant American outlook 
on this subject. It is not sufficient for us to say “no” to Communism. 
I shall, therefore, speak of several corrective emphases that should 
characterize the Christian response to Communism. 

1. We must see the rise of an anti-religious Communist movement 
as a judgment upon the Church and upon the comfortable middle 
class world to which we belong. It is one of the most tragic facts 
of modern history that in the nineteenth century the working classes 
especially in continental Europe “came to believe that the churches 
were against them or indifferent to their plight” (Report of the 
Third Section of the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches). Many branches of the Church did wake up to this 
situation and did come to stress the Christian concern for social 
justice. But this came very late and did not undo the harm that 
had been done. 
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This recognition of the responsibility of the Churches themselves 
for the form that the Communist protest has taken should prevent 
us from engaging in a self-righteous crusade against Communism. 
It should cause Protestants who can readily admit the mistakes of 
the Churches to avoid the kind of religious hostility toward Com- 
munism that we associate with the official Roman Catholic statements 
about Communism. But we should not assume that the official 
position of the hierarchy is the only Roman Catholic attitude toward 
Communism. Let me quote from Professor Jacques Maritain, who 
is now lecturing in Princeton University, some sentences that ex- 
press exactly what I believe we should all say. After pointing out 
that the movements of social protest were led not by saints but by 
atheists he says, ‘““Why such a tragic defection? I consider it hard 
not to see in it a kind of punishment of the Christian world, which 
for a long period had more or less betrayed Christianity in its prac- 
tical behavior, and despised the lessons of the saints, and forsaken 
the immense herd of the hopeless” (The Commonweal, December 
30, 1949, p. 344). 

2. We must preserve solidarity with the people to whom Commu- 
nism makes a strong appeal because it promises them deliverance 
from the burden of poverty and hunger and from the results of racial 
discrimination. Communism may not be able to fulfill these prom- 
ises, and so far the effect of Communism in many places has been to 
bind heavier burdens upon people in the form of political oppres- 
sion. But that is less important at this point than the fact that there 
are millions of people, especially in Asia, who, without being con- 
vinced Marxists, look to Communism as the only movement that 
seems radical enough to give them a new start. In comparison with 
it the more respectable movements, including the Church, do not 
seem to mean business. Whatever we do we must keep contact with 
these people. We must not write them off as pro-Communist. We 
must understand why the world has such a different appearance to 
them than it does to us, for we live in a prosperous oasis in an impov- 
erished world. 

American Churchmen can be proud of the attitude and policy of 
the mission boards of their Churches in this connection. These 
Boards have determined that every contact that can be preserved 
with people in Communist dominated lands will be preserved. 
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3. We should never lose sight of the conviction that the only ef- 
fective resistance to Communism is the effort to discover better solu- 
tions to the problems which give Communists their opportunity. 
This means, among other things, that American Christians have a 
major responsibility to strive to prevent a depression in this country. 
A depression accompanied by mass unemployment would be the 
greatest opportunity for Communism to expand that can be imag- 
ined. It would seem to demonstrate that there is no way of dealing 
with the problems of our technological society that is consistent with 
democracy. 

Also, it should be emphasized continually that the military ap- 
proach to Russia and Communism should be secondary. I believe 
that it is important for the non-Communist world to have enough 
military strength to constitute an effective balance to Communist 
power. But as soon as we begin to think that we can stop Com- 
munism by means of military force we will do all the wrong things. 
The power of Communism is not primarily military power. It is 
the power of an idea, the power of propaganda, the power of a pro- 
gram that is designed to overcome the poverty of nations. We might 
conceivably defeat Russia as a nation by military force but that 
would not mean the defeat of Communism. ‘That defeat can only 
come by the presentation of another positive program backed by an 
idea and a faith that have more truth than the idea and the faith 
of Communism. 

4. Finally, the Christian must confront Communism as a faith 
that wins the souls of men. The Christian task on its deepest level 
is an evangelistic task. Let us be clear that no evangelistic effort 
that has as its primary motive the desire to aid the political defeat 
of Communism should be considered. The motive must not be 
political; it must be a concern for the claim of the Christian Gospel 
upon the minds and souls of people everywhere. Communism is 
not only a program that appeals to those who seek deliverance from 
poverty and hunger; it is also a total view of life which makes more 
sense to many people than any view of life that they have ever taken 
seriously. A missionary in China has recently written of the stu- 
dents and intellectuals in that country that among them “Commu- 
nism has practically no competition.” He says that “there is no 
other integrated philosophy of life and society in the field around 
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which a man can integrate his thoughts.” From a Christian point 
of view Communism as a philosophy of life seems third rate, but we 
must remember that there are millions of people who have never 
had even a fourth rate philosophy of life. 


III 


Sooner or later there will be a new openness to Christian evan- 
gelism of the right sort, of the sort that deals rigorously with the 
problems of justice and that also meets the deeper needs of men for 
light, for divine grace and spiritual power. Many of the people who 
accept Communism have never heard Christ presented in a way that 
makes him relevant to their questions and their needs. The time 
of openness will come because the Achilles heel of Communism is 
that it has no understanding of the dimensions of evil in human life, 
of post-revolutionary evil. When this becomes more apparent than 
it is now, we may expect to see much of the human self-sufficiency of 
Communism overcome and we may find many who now are quite 
closed to the Gospel ready to hear it. May the Church be there at 
the right moment and with a message that grows out of a true under- 
standing of the Gospel and out of love for the people who have been 
so tragically misled. 





THE INTERPRETER AND THE 
NATIVITY STORIES 


By Paut S. MINEAR 


MONG the more problematic sections of the New Testament 
are the nativity stories in Matthew and Luke. Neither con- 
temporary historians nor their audiences know quite what 

to do with these accounts. Most historians and most readers raise 
questions which the stories do not answer, while the questions which 
are answered are not those in which most readers are interested. 
Consequently there prevails a disdain for the “‘legends,’’ a distaste 


for dealing with them, or a feeling of embarrassment in hazarding 
any positive judgments. The outlooks of both the historian and 
his audience are very closely related, because both are part of the 
same culture and have been taught by that culture to raise the same 
questions. On hearing or reading the accounts of Jesus’ birth, they 


will usually ask: “What actually happened? Did these things occur 
in exactly the way described? Can I believe the stories?’ Satisfac- 
tory answers to these questions are clearly dependent upon other 
queries: “Who wrote the accounts? What sort of evidence did he 
have? Is he a reliable witness? Have his words been preserved 
faithfully and translated accurately?”’ 

As one reads the narratives, his attention will naturally be drawn 
to those items that have a bearing upon these questions. Many de- 
tails will escape notice, but not those which are relevant to the prob- 
lems in the forefront of his mind. ‘These problems provide the mag- 
netic poles around which the materials will gravitate. For example, 
the American reader will not quickly pass over the mention of Mary’s 
virginity, the vision of angels, the guidance by the star. The items 
thus selected as most problematic serve as an index to the collective 
unconscious, to the web of assumptions prevalent in a given milieu. 
A particular type of historical or naturalistic realism will dictate that 
certain questions must be answered, and the exegete cannot avoid 
those questions even though he does not share in the current mood. 
Moreover, whatever answers may be given, whether credulous or 
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incredulous, the major meaning of the stories will be located within 
the areas where the major problems have been encountered. 

Historians are, of course, apt to pride themselves upon being inde- 
pendent of their public, but such independence is often more super- 
ficial than genuine. For the prevailing atmosphere of public inter- 
est is in part a product of historical perspectives that have been 
taught in schools, historians thus receiving the unintended fruit of 
their labor. Then, too, even though an individual historian may 
give answers independent of public demand, those answers are di- 
rected at questions which the public has raised. Even though the 
historian ignores the wider circles of public interest and confines his 
audience to other specialists, he usually substitutes the perspectives 
of a coterie of professional historians, following unconsciously their 
goals and methods and standards. Whatever his audience, this is 
one test of his competence as a historian: has he provided adequate 
answers to the questions raised by that audience? Because the prob- 
lem is set in terms of the “apperceptive mass” of his audience, neither 
the historian nor his audience will be really free to listen de novo 
to the stories themselves, uncolored by prior assumptions. 

It is, of course, the function and obligation of the interpreter to 
enlarge the area of his freedom from these prior attitudes. He 
should notice things which the casual reader has missed, should raise 
new questions that break through the fetters of environmental influ- 
ence, should ignore immediate needs in his concentration upon 
what may seem to be irrelevant. He can reduce the number of 
biases that affect his own evaluations, in giving his audience what it 
really needs rather than what it assumes it wants. 

By fulfilling this function for himself as a historian, he also serves 
to increase the freedom of his readers. Some of them, cynically in- 
clined, may dismiss the stories too hastily because they have found 
such answers as they desire. Others who may be over-credulous 
because of complacent orthodoxy, may likewise read the stories too 
hastily in terms of their own prior solutions of dogmatic problems. 
The historian’s duty is, in part, to break down this pride of knowing 
the answers as a means of uncovering the deeper structure of uncon- 
scious assumptions. Both the credulous and incredulous harm them- 
selves by their uncritical acceptance of a predetermined solution. 
To help both types of readers, the historian must become a critic. 
The truly critical aspect of his work is expressed not so much through 
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his criticism of primary sources as through his criticism of current 
conceptions of what happened, whether his own or those of his read- 
ers. Every critical historian is primarily a servant of some contem- 
porary community; apart from his work the true liberty of that com- 
munity is jeopardized (a liberty from its own hidden dogmatisms). 

In this work of liberating each generation from its own peculiar 
bondage to fixed attitudes, the critical study of the Bible holds a 
strategic place. Since the Bible has been a focus for public interest, 
attitudes toward it provide an excellent clue to the texture of the col- 
lective unconscious. Moreover, since the sanctity of the Bible is 
recognized, these attitudes will be especially tenacious. A commu- 
nity of faith that is freed from the strangle-hold of uncriticized dog- 
matisms in its use of Scripture is thereby freed from the same sort 
of dogmatisms in many other areas. Critical historians of the Bible 
therefore fulfill a necessary function with regard to the work of all 
historians. In the earlier history of western civilization, they have 
done this work well, marking out by their devoted and dangerous 
labor a path by which other historians and the community as a whole 
might escape the dead hand of the past, a hand that is dead only when 
contemporaries are too complacent to allow their views of the past 
to be radically challenged. Present Biblical scholars must accept 
the same role today if they are to be faithful to a great tradition, but 
they will be faithful only by being critics even of the tradition in 
which they and their immediate audience stand. 

An unusual opportunity in this respect is open to the interpreters 
of the birth narratives. Knowledge of the content of these stories 
is as widely diffused as that of any portion of Scripture. Attitudes 
toward the meaning of the stories are deeply engrained in the pub- 
lic mind. Yet the imagery and the mood of the stories are so alien 
to our cultural atmospheres that misinterpretations of the original 
narratives may be found on every hand, each misconception an index 
to the pattern of unconscious assumptions held by some segment of 
society. Throughout the wide range of attitudes (complete in- 
credulity, a selective aesthetic appreciation, a tacit agnosticism, an 
uncertain orthodoxy, complete and aggressive credulity), each reader 
takes it for granted that his attitude is grounded in the objective 
content of the stories themselves, whereas it is really dependent upon 
the particular context into which his mind places the story. And 
whatever his attitude may be, it is usually deeply engraved on his 
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mind and can only be changed with great difficulty. The Word of 
God remains free in its power to challenge and to judge the whole 
orbit of our self-centered reflections, but as we listen to that Word 
in the birth stories we are seldom free to hear it as a fresh communi- 
cation of judgment and freedom. No critical historian, however 
skeptical or conventional, is wholly free to expound the stories ade- 
quately; yet neither may he easily dismiss his obligation to enlarge 
the area of his freedom by seeking to expound them more adequately. 

How shall he do this as a historian except by relying upon the tools 
which his science has sharpened for his use? To be sure, these tools 
may be faulty, since they too represent a pervasive philosophy of 
history endemic in some segment of his own culture. Each histori- 
cal methodology is the product of some particular outlook on history. 
Nevertheless, the only way to improve the method is to apply it. 
The only way for the individual historian to protect himself from 
his own self-centeredness and that of his confessional group is by 
rigorous application of this imperfect methodology. In the process 
of his study, if he remains a true critic, he should discover new mean- 
ings which he had not suspected, new data which correct the defects 
in his tools, new perspectives that affect the context of presupposi- 
tions with which he began that study. Such discoveries are the mark 
of genuine liberty. Moreover, this liberty should in turn lead to a 
revision of methodology, and this revision should increase the lib- 
erty of that whole company of scholars whose work society finances, 
not only in order to glorify its traditions but also to criticize them. 
This process may be illustrated in the current studies of the birth 
narratives. We shall approach these stories first of all as a histori- 
cal critic, and then we shall ask what may happen to the critic and 
his methods as he pursues his work. 


I. THe HistoriAn’s ANALYSIS OF THE STORIES 


Let us suppose that the critic begins his work with this objective 
in mind: to reconstruct what the original writers intended to convey 
to their initial audience and to recapture how that audience under- 
stood this message. Once his aim has been stated in these terms, the 
historian encounters many obstacles, of which we may indicate three. 

(1) In dealing with the birth narratives it is particularly difficult 
to locate the original author. ‘Today, everyone admits that to some 
degree these narratives are the distillation of a community's experi- 
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ence, an articulation of the multiple memories and hopes of that 
community. They were written down, to be sure, by individual 
editors, each of whom would shape the tradition in his own way, but 
this shaping process is so subtle and gradual that we can never be 
sure exactly what nuances a given author may have added. The 
problem of identifying the authors is similar to that of tracing the 
origins of a Negro spiritual or a Viking saga. 

(2) Even if we could name a particular editor, the matter of his 
intention may elude us. Seldom does a writer of such stories have 
a single, conscious, definable purpose. Especially is this true in 
the work of a Church leader, for he fills a very complex role within 
the household of faith. He stands between his people and God, 
speaking to God for his people and speaking to his people for God. 
He is the steward of mysteries that cannot be put bluntly into a single 
sentence. He is the channel of a tradition that speaks to his own life 
at countless points before it can speak to his audience. We may de- 
tect many motifs in his literary endeavor, but we cannot reduce all 
these motifs to a single, controlling motive that allows a single prag- 
matic need to dictate the construction of an essay. He has heard 
God speak through the tradition, through the total impact of the 
total story. He in turn must tell the whole story so that others may 
hear the same voice. For him the meanings of the story are insepa- 
rable from the story. He says what he is trying to say in the whole 
of his work, and he says it in the best way that is accessible to him. 

(3) The objective of recapturing the initial response of the in- 
tended audience is subject to similar obstacles. We do not know 
which community first heard the stories. In fact, they probably cir- 
culated in many places and in many forms before they were written 
down in one place and in one form. Nor, even if we knew the com- 
munity, could we recover a particular response to a particular read- 
ing. What is the historian to do? He may well study the history 
of the entire Christian community to understand the tensions and 
pressures under which it lived, its relationship to the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, the world. He may well examine what connotations 
each of the images and words carried in other contexts. A still bet- 
ter line of approach is opened by the recognition that in oral tradi- 
tion of this sort the responses of the listeners become imbedded in 
the tradition itself. And the studies of other folk-literature have 
produced some helpful techniques, which he may apply in his at- 
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tempted reconstruction of the early meanings of the tradition. Let 
us mention three questions which should be asked. 

What was the original Sitz im Leben (life-situation) for the stories? 
The raising of this question enables us to eliminate many possibili- 
ties. [he situation presupposed by the stories is not that of an 
apostle, preaching the Gospel for the first time to unconverted Jews 
or Gentiles; every facet of the tradition indicates that it was used by 
believers for believers. Nor is the primary context provided by the 
work of an apologete, defending Christian convictions from the at- 
tacks of pagan adversaries. The stories presuppose faith in the basic 
Christological formulas; they do not argue for certain dogmas but 
serve as testimonies of those who have been moved to glorify God 
for the gift of his Son. Some of the early theological battles may 
have left their dim traces (e.g., the repudiation of Docetism, the de- 
fense against Jewish slurs on Mary’s character) but the stories are 
not themselves major weapons in those battles. ‘The narrators are 
seeking not so much to correct or to implement an existing stock of 
beliefs as to articulate the common joy of believers over God’s saving 
acts. It is equally obvious that the narratives do not represent the 
official work of teachers whose function it was to train new initiates 
in their new duties. The ethical dilemmas of individual disciples, 
as well as the usual forms and motifs of the catechism, are wholly 
lacking. Nor may we easily picture a pastoral counselor using this 
material as a means for ministering to the sick and demon-possessed. 
Even more foreign is the suggestion that we should envisage a com- 
munity archivist, composing carefully documented annals, weaving 
together in a sober and objective fashion the reminiscences of the 
Church into a single strand of successive events. 

The exploration of the life-situation also eliminates the thought 
that the stories were directed first of all to children, as winsome ways 
of appealing to their naive fancies; the tradition was produced by 
adults and for adults. Nor was adult use limited to an annual festi- 
val of Advent as a periodical means by which parents might escape 
from the harsh realities of life to the romantic fantasies of infancy. 
No, this tradition reflects the mature and realistic understanding of 
the Christian life, based upon the cumulative, year-round experience 
of the Christian community as a whole. What, then, may we say 
more positively about the context within which the meanings of the 
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tradition were set by the first hearers? The tradition itself assumes 
at least three major constituents in that context. 

In the first place, the audience already knows the course of later 
events in the story of Jesus. The listeners are well acquainted with 
the preaching of John the Baptist and with the consequences of his 
ministry. (At an earlier stage in oral tradition the anecdotes about 
John may have circulated separately, but Karl Barth is right in in- 
sisting that in the Gospel narrative these anecdotes belong intrin- 
sically to the story of Jesus. Cf. Vier Bibelstunden, Munich, 1935.) 
The first listeners did not forget the significance of John’s birth and 
work through their special interest in Jesus. ‘They also well knew 
the character and sequence of the major episodes in Jesus’ ministry. 
Narrators and listeners alike are thinking backward from the period 
after the Cross, after the resurrection, and frankly suggest that many 
of the implications of earlier events were hidden until after the 
climactic revelation of the Risen Lord (cf. Lk. 1: 32, 33, 45, 65 £., 80; 
2: 19, 46-51). In this sense, the whole of the tradition is prophetic, 
this quality appearing most clearly in the two annunciations, the 
Magnificat, the Benedictus, and the prophecies of Simeon and Anna. 
Nor is it necessarily a flaw in the story that the content of the proph- 
ecies was shaped by later experience. 

In the second place, the context for the tradition was provided by 
all the memories of the history of the Church, up to the time of each 
successive reading. ‘The congregation vividly recollects its encoun- 
ters with Herod and his successors. It has seen in its own life the 
fulfillment of prophecies, the prevenient grace of God in his call of 
the humble. Some members testify that they, too, have been called 
from their mother’s womb, that in them God has chosen “even things 
that are not to bring to nothing things that are” (I Cor. 1: 28). 
These members of Christ’s body know how God’s power appears 
in the weakest vessels, how that power works through signs and won- 
ders, how the Holy Spirit continues to humble the proud and to 
exalt the meek. It senses the hidden continuities that link together 
the coming of Jesus in Bethlehem and the repeated comings at times 
and places where he is not expected. There are deep affinities be- 
tween the corporate experience of the congregation and that of 
Zecharias and Elizabeth, Joseph and Mary, Simeon and Anna; and 
these affinities pervade their reminiscences of the birth of the 
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In the third place, the apperceptive mass of each individual dis- 
ciple provides a part of the context in which he interprets the 
meanings of the tradition. At each new reading, each disciple hears 
the story as a Word addressed to himself, even though that reading 
take place in a corporate assembly. He places the story within the 
frame of his own personal history, orienting it around his recollec- 
tions of earlier encounters with God’s mercy. He himself had heard 
the Word of the angels, he had been susceptible to initial doubt and 
scorn, he had been reborn through faith, he had taken certain falter- 
ing steps along the Via Dolorosa, meeting the resistance of the world 
and learning the mysterious ways in which the Spirit offered power 
and wisdom. Even today, as he hears the story afresh, he is subject 
to the struggle between doubt and trust, for he is waging still the 
battle against principalities and powers. The shape of this present 
struggle affects the shape of the message he hears, for he is listening 
with ears which God is training through the discipline of everyday 
experience. The Sitz im Leben thus includes the total content of 
three stories, fused together: the story of Jesus, of the new Israel, of 
the disciple. To understand the original context, therefore, the 
exegete must himself stand at the point of convergence of these three 
stories. When he takes this as his point of standing, he discovers 
that the Sitz im Leben has become the Sitz im Glauben (faith-situa- 
tion), because to the original narrator and his audience each life- 
situation derives its meaning from its bearing on faith. The exegete 
must therefore rephrase his question and ask: What was the original 
Sitz im Glauben for the stories? 

To the believing congregation each situation was a faith situation 
because its significance stemmed from the contemporaneous relation- 
ship of that congregation to God, a relationship that was controlled 
by the memory of Christ’s work. The Father of Jesus was even now 
carrying out through Christ his program for the salvation of the 
world. Although the plan of this mystery had first been disclosed 
in the death and exaltation of Jesus, the same invincible purpose had 
been at work secretly in all the preceding episodes. Since the heart 
of the mystery was the self-humiliation of God’s Son, the initial act 
of descent carries within itself the whole plan of redemption, and 
should be understood as such (Phil. 2: 5-11). Since each episode 
of humiliation conceals the whole eternal purpose, the eyes of faith 
discern in each episode the major accents of that purpose: God’s 
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merciful invitation and stern judgment, the offense created by his 
Word, the creation of a new Adam and a new Israel, the powers of 
the new age at work in those who seek that new age with all their 
heart, the manifestation of glory to the humble. It is thus that the 
whole Gospel furnished the central motifs in the tradition concern- 
ing Jesus’ birth. Let us isolate four of these motifs: 

First of all, we may note that the stories articulate the conviction 
that in the coming of Jesus God moves decisively toward men in his 
loving intent to save them. Over all the various incidents stands 
the sign “God with us” (Mt. 1: 23). Through all the happenings 
God’s power is at work: “With God nothing will be impossible” 
(Lk. 1: 37); ‘““The power of the Most High shall overshadow you” 
(Lk. 1: 35). It is God who draws each actor into the drama, either 
with or without the actor’s consent. He calls those in whom he is 
well pleased, and gives them the blessing of heavenly peace. His 
visit among them fulfills the oath that he had sworn to the fathers 
(Lk. 1: 55, 70-73); yet it takes men unaware, for he appears in a 
humbler guise than expected. Nothing is too lowly to be hallowed 
by the descent of God’s Spirit to his dwelling-place among men (Lk. 
1: 48-53). ‘The hand of the Spirit weaves all the separate incidents 
together on a single loom. All the happenings participate in the 
same miracle; all are transfigured by the light of a single mystery. 
To the external gaze of men, nothing appears to have changed in 
the balance of human fortunes, but God’s visit nevertheless produces 
a total change in the significance of all history. The story of the 
Son’s descent to earth becomes for faith an epitome of how all his- 
tory is permeated and directed by one invincible purpose, all incor- 
porated into a single grand design. ‘The tradition is one way in 
which the community of faith described this transformation, and 
the story is strangely appropriate to the character of the transforma- 
tion. 

A second major motif of the stories, when placed in the context 
of the Sitz im Glauben, is to express the varying responses of crea- 
tion to this divine activity. In Zecharias one glimpses spontaneous 
doubt, an unwillingness to trust the good news, a demand for more 
convincing proofs. In Elizabeth and Anna one recognizes the power 
of patient, prayerful expectancy, which refuses to be cast into despair 
by the long chain of unanswered prayers (Lk. 1: 6, 24 f., 43 f.; 2: 
36-38). In the wary cruelty of Herod may be seen the fear of God’s 
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kingdom and the blind efforts to protect one’s own autonomy (Mt. 
2: 13-18). In the reference to the census, an event which for Jewish 
nationalists symbolized the abyss of shame, one sees how God uses 
the humiliation of Israel as the opportunity for its rebirth (Lk. 2: 
1-7). In Joseph one is led to appreciate the temptation to be of- 
fended by prevailing moral standards and the overcoming of that 
temptation by trust in the heavenly command (Mt. 1: 20-24). Mary 
is likewise quite aware of probable slanders, but demonstrates pure 
receptivity to the Holy Spirit, instant readiness to let the Word of 
God have its way (Lk. 1: 34-38. Kierkegaard rightly called atten- 
tion to the presence in this story of the “teleological suspension of 
the ethical.” Cf. Fear and Trembling). In the readiness of the 
shepherds to follow the angel’s directions, the believers saw a para- 
digm of the way in which they should look in the stable for the prom- 
ised sign of redemption (Lk. 2: 15-20). The symphonic score has a 
place for all sorts of contrapuntal variations, for the dissonances of 
unbelief, but penetrating all these may be heard the dominant 
chords. Each movement is the occasion for men to magnify and 
glorify God (Mt. 2: 2, 11; Lk. 1: 46; 2: 13, 20, 28), for them to stand 
in fear and trembling before him (Lk. 1: 12, 29, 64; 2: 9), to give 
thanks for his mercy (Lk. 1: 64, 68; 2: 38), to rejoice greatly (Lk. 1: 
14, 44, 46, 58; 2: 10; Mt. 2: 10), and to receive his peace (Lk. 1: 79; 
2:14). It is not to be doubted that these very responses were present 
wherever the stories were told, in part expressed by the stories as an 
act of praise, and in part elicited by the stories as they reminded men 
of God’s gift. (It is instructive to compare these responses with the 
familiar Pauline formulas in I Thess. 5: 14-20 and Col. 3: 12-17.) 

Moreover, we should not forget the tensions under which the con- 
gregation was living as it awaited the return of its Lord. Not hav- 
ing seen him, they loved him, and the price of this love was patience 
and suffering, temptation and endurance. To them, the story of 
how the faithful had responded to the first coming of Jesus becomes 
a paradigm of how they themselves should await his return. They 
must now be ready to receive him in the same mood with which faith 
has always received him. In this context the stories illustrate that 
“whole armor of God” with which Christ’s warriors are “able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil.’”’ The characters in the stories 
wear “the breastplate of righteousness,” the shoes of “the gospel of 
peace,” the “‘shield of faith,” ‘the sword of the Spirit which is the 
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word of God.” They “pray at all times in the Spirit,”’ keeping alert 
with all perseverance (Eph. 6: 10-18). They are instant in obedi- 
ence, making haste to follow the morning star, yet unwearied by the 
long journey, confident in all predicaments that nothing is impos- 
sible with God. Ever and anon the stories reiterate the promise: 
“where meek souls will receive him still, the dear Christ enters in”; 
by reiterating the promise, the stories elicit that meekness. 

A third dominant motif in the Sitz im Glauben is the clear recol- 
lection of Jesus’ place in the whole history of salvation (Heilsge- 
schichte). In the babe in his cradle is realized the solidarity of Is- 
rael in the one new man; all the generations of faith meet here in a 
final unity. The stories declare how in Christ God has fulfilled his 
promises to the fathers: to Adam (Lk. 3: 38), to Abraham (Mt. 1: 
1, 17; Lk. 1: 55, 73), to Jacob (Lk. 1: 33), to David (Mt. 1: 1, 17; 
Lk. 1: 32; 2: 4, 11). They link the ministry of Jesus to that of 
prophets and kings (Lk. 1: 17, 32; 2: 4, 11; Mt. 1: 23; 2: 5 etc.), 
They relate the new covenant to the sacrifices in the temple (Lk. 1: 
8 f.; 2: 22, 41 f£.) and to the fulfillment of the Torah (Lk. 1: 6; 2: 22, 
27). They constitute one way of saying with Paul that the Son of 
God was born of woman, born under the Law, born of the flesh. Yet 
at the same time the narrative expresses the conviction that Jesus 
was born both of the flesh and of the Spirit, that he was a son of 
Israel-according-to-the-flesh and of Israel-according-to-the-Spirit, for 
in him the two become one. On the one hand, the birth of the flesh 
countered the tendencies that later developed into Docetism; on the 
other hand, the birth of the Spirit countered the tendency that later 
developed into Mariolatry. Believers were moved to cry, “Blessed 
is the womb that gave you birth”; but the stories make clear that 
Mary was “‘qualified’’ for motherhood simply by her eagerness to 
hear and to obey the Word of God. (Compare the reasons for Eliza- 
beth’s praise in Lk. 1: 42-45 and the protest against similar praise 
in Lk. 11: 27, 28.) Furthermore, the stories suggest that if one must 
look for the important earlier events that prepared the way for the 
Incarnation, he should consider the work of John the Baptist rather 
than the previous history of Mary. The Spirit was preparing in 
John’s birth for the birth of Jesus. Elizabeth, through her faith, 
was the real predecessor of Mary (Lk. 1: 36-63). It was through 
John that God would turn the hearts of the fathers to the sons (Lk. 
1: 16,17. All of this, we may remember, was preserved in Christian 
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tradition in spite of the existence of a rival movement centered in 
John). In other words, the stories maintain throughout the effec- 
tive priority of God’s Word; election comes through faith in God’s 
grace and not through the flesh, although the flesh is chosen as the 
medium of that grace. To support this further, we may note the 
absence of interest in the private relationship of Jesus as an infant 
to his parents. Only enough is told to suggest that Jesus “obeyed 
his parents in the Lord” and that they brought him up “‘in the dis- 
cipline and instruction of the Lord” (Lk. 2: 22, 27, 39, 41, 51; com- 
pare Eph. 6: 1-4). One further link between the birth story and 
the whole story of salvation is this: the nativity narrative prefigures 
the later ministry of Jesus. In Luke it anticipates his later mission 
of healing and forgiveness to the sick, the poor, the captives; in Mat- 
thew it anticipates the final conflict with earthly rulers and their final 
discomfiture. For the congregation the stories proclaimed the cross 
and the resurrection (Lk. 2: 33-35). Thus did the stories elicit 
the memories of the whole Heilsgeschichte on the part of the first 
audience. 

A fourth aspect of the Sitz im Glauben may now be mentioned, 
albeit too briefly. ‘Those who told and heard the stories of Jesus’ 
nativity were themselves ministers of reconciliation to other men. 
They were sent to proclaim the Gospel of God’s peace to their fel- 
lows, a proclamation by deed as well as by word. They were them- 
selves signs to an evil generation of what God was doing. Just as 
God’s coming to men had taken place through the birth of Jesus, so 
to a later generation the re-enactment of Christ’s coming takes place 
through the instrumentality of his witness. Wherever the disciple 
or the congregation stands, there the Evangel is being manifested 
and the old age is undergoing the first collision with the new. The 
stories serve to illuminate this missionary situation and its problems, 
for the Christians are witnesses to the birth of Jesus in a deeper sense 
than that of repeating the stories verbally. “The witness shares the 
poverty and obscurity of the stable, the infamy and scorn to which 
Joseph and Mary were subjected. He struggles with the contra- 
dictions between God’s wisdom and the wisdom of the world. One 
wisdom speaks of power and wealth and glory in terms antithetical 
to those of the other wisdom. On one side are the Herods and all 
the forces of evil; on the other is a babe. In this context the stories 
sound a shout of defiance at the enemies of the Cross, and a shout of 
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victory over their power. To be sure, they were not used to win 
over the Herods, but they exerted a strong influence over the mar- 
tyrs. ‘To them they conveyed an understanding of suffering, a new 
love for the hostile world, and a new ability to join in the hallelujahs 
of faith. ‘The stories are the songs of humble folk who rejoice that 
in their weakness and poverty, their insecure and dangerous occupa- 
tion, God’s peace has come upon them (cf. Kaj Munk, Four Ser- 
mons). ‘The sword of Christ’s judgment has pierced their hearts but 
it has brought to them the hope by which they live, for the warfare 
in which they are engaged has an ultimate significance. 

All these, then, are aspects of the faith-situation which provided 
the context for the birth narratives. It is clear that these aspects 
would come to the sharpest focus as the Christian congregation met 
for worship. In corporate prayer and praise all the dilemmas and 
paradoxes of the Christian situation would be concentrated. The 
faith-situation becomes most explicit in the worship-situation, for 
here the complex communication between God and his servants is 
the central fact. Here the story serves to confront believers with 
the contemporaneous action of God in Christ, and to express their 
heart’s reply to his grace. Thus the exegete may be led to formulate 
the question and its answer in a third form: What was the original 
Sitz im Loben (worship-situation) for the stories? 

To the most casual analyst it is obvious that the birth narratives 
are woven from materials that had been frequently used in regular 
worship. Here are familiar readings from the lectionary, petitions 
drawn from common prayers, verses from hymns and chants. These 
materials refract all the basic moods of Christian fellowship, met in 
celebration of God’s wondrous help. ‘The stories serve to make the 
Spirit’s presence vivid, to bring the life of worshipers within that 
realm where God's sovereignty is again realized. Later Christendom 
has found these hymns appropriate to every Lord’s Day, because they 
were used thus even before the oral tradition had been committed 
to writing. 

It should be equally obvious that materials so produced and used 
will have a richness of connotation derived from this recurrent situa- 
tion. They will develop a rhythmic dignity and imaginative sym- 
bolism of theirown. They will articulate the most sacred memories 
and the most ardent aspirations. They will be the instruments for 
the confession and forgiveness of sins, for the realization of the weak- 
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ness of the old man and the strength of the new. They will convey 
messages from the Master to his slaves, according to their present 
duties and temptations. They will convey messages from the slaves 
to their Master, according to his mysterious ways of ordering their 
affairs and of guiding their growth in grace. The stories thus be- 
long in the very “holy of holies’ of the early Church, there at the 
altar where communication takes place between God and men. But 
participation in this two-way conversation will be open only to those 
who subject all of their human affairs to the scrutiny of this Lord 
and who listen alertly for his word, with all its stern and gentle 
overtones. 

The stories thus lead the historian back to their original context, 
through the life-situation to the faith-situation to the worship-situa- 
tion where they belong, and where their significance is to be grasped. 
Now what is the exegete to do here? How will he fulfill his function 
of reconstructing the original meaning of this historical data? Let 
us suppose that he now realizes several things. He realizes the intri- 
cate interdependence between the narratives and the life of this com- 
munity. He becomes aware that any interpretation of the stories 
to be genuinely adequate must evoke a repetition of this situation. 
He recognizes that such a repetition is something which he must 
share as a worshiper before he can describe God’s works as an inter- 
preter. Finally, he becomes conscious of the fact that he himself, 
as a servant of the Church, is responsible for the re-enactment of 
that worship-situation. When he arrives at this point, he may find 
that the stories themselves begin to exert an unexpected and curious 
judgment upon his previous outlook as an historian. We will look 
briefly at some of the forms which this judgment may take and the 
changes which it may produce. 


II. Tue Stories’ ANALYSIS OF THE HISTORIAN 


One may perhaps trace all the changes in orientation to the trans- 
position of contexts. On beginning his study the exegete places 
the object of his study within the context of his own thought-world. 
He sets this event with which he is dealing into the frame of histori- 
cal process. He relates the data to his previous body of knowledge 
asa whole. He thinks of his task as one small segment in his pro- 
fessional assignment. Such significance as he finds will be intro- 
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duced as a paragraph into the text of his thought as a whole. And 
all this is necessary and justified because the birth of Jesus is an 
event like all others in its historical conditionedness and particu- 
larity. But when in faith and worship he hears God speak afresh 
through these stories to him, in the midst of his immediate concerns, 
an entire frame of meaning is disclosed which establishes itself as 
the rightful context for all of his work. Not only does he see that 
God’s purpose, as revealed in the Incarnation, encompasses all his- 
tory; not only does he realize that Christ is even now extending his 
sovereignty through all events of space and time; not only does he 
realize that the Christian community is the pattern according to 
which God is reconstituting all communities; but he also realizes 
that he himself and his vocation as a historian belongs within this 
context. In hearing the birth narratives he has heard God’s own 
verdict concerning what is the true context for his own work. How, 
then, does this affect his perspective as a historian? 

Let it be said that his vocation as a historian continues, as does 
his selection of the best methods for study of ancient literary docu- 
ments. In fact he is now under greater obligation to be an accurate 
and competent historian, for his is the task of preserving, correcting, 
and enhancing the memories of the Church. The more seriously 
he considers his work as a service of the Lord, for the edification of 
the Lord’s Body, so much the more vigorously will he seek freedom 
from his own self-centered ideas and wishes. Well he knows how 
easily the memories of the Church may be corrupted and how, espe- 
cially in its sentimental use of the birth stories, the Christian con- 
gregation cloaks its unwitting heresies under romantic platitudes 
and dogmatic truisms. In counteracting the current misunderstand- 
ings of the narratives, he will find ample use for the sharpest tools. 

Certain objectives, however, which he formerly held may now 
seem to be condemned. To the extent that his motive had been 
that of enhancing his own professional reputation, or gaining a pub- 
lic for himself, or establishing his superiority over other scholars, to 
that extent the stories themselves may call him to repentance. To 
the extent that he has assumed his own elevation above the materials, 
his own ability to judge, to select, to condemn, to approve; to the 
extent that he has shared modernism’s implicit disdain for the an- 
cient, or sophistication’s supercilious attitude toward the primitive, 
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or the rationalist’s suspicions of the imaginative truths of sagas and 
poetry—to that extent the stories will call for a new mind. 

There also may take place a revision of the central questions with 
which he began his study. No longer is it enough to ask “What hap- 
pened?”’, as if the sort of conclusions with which Charles Guignebert 
has contented himself (Jesus, 1935) would put an end to the matter. 
No longer is it enough to try to delete from the record the secondary 
elements, leaving only such facts as the historian may rate as authen- 
tic. Rather, considering the wealth of meaning disclosed by the 
stories, he may ask: ‘““How can I mediate to men of my own genera- 
tion such an effective understanding of what God has done for the 
world in Christ? How can I remove the hindrances which prevent 
my congregation from hearing in these stories the same message 
which God spoke to our fathers in faith? How can I grasp afresh 
the meaning for history of what God has done in history?” Such a 
transposition of questions may well humble the historian, for al- 
though this task is more than he can accomplish he will not feel free 
to go on to less urgent matters until he has accomplished it. 

The changed outlook may also affect his choice of methods. Is 
the former method so oriented that it can only produce results 
which faith would consider quite trivial or irrelevant? Would that 
method at its best simply lead the student to the position of Zecha- 
rias: “‘How shall I know this?’ Does the method adequately deal 
with the quality of inspired imagination that produced the stories? 
Is it congenial to the truth about life expressed in prayers and hymns? 
Does it take account of that level of experience where the Holy Spirit 
is at work? Does it damage the message which the stories tell by 
forcing it into purely objective categories of what could be photo- 
graphed and televised, or by reducing it to purely subjective cate- 
gories of fanciful ideas and fleeting feelings? Only a method that 
is adjusted to the message will be adequate to it. Perhaps any meth- 
odology produced by an alien world view will therefore be ineffec- 
tive. By contrast, perhaps the original narrators chose the best 
way, the best methodology for conveying the message of the Incarna- 
tion—superior to either the formulas of the theologian or the factual 
prose of the historian. However that may be, if the birth narratives 
have succeeded in humbling the historian, that humility will affect 
his methods and his reliance upon those methods. 
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Such changes, however, as are produced by a fresh impact of the 
history should make him a better historian. He should now be able 
to enter more fully into the life of the distant past and to give a bet- 
ter report on the inner structure of that life. He should be able to 
assess the work of ancient writers more accurately, by viewing that 
work within their own perspective. He should understand more 
clearly their function in history, and his function as one of their 
successors. ‘This should permit him to see his own work as a work 
of the whole Church, in its effort to keep in order its memories of its 
past. More significantly, his greater knowledge of the original 
relevance of the birth narratives should make him a more effective 
critic of current misconceptions of those narratives, misconceptions 
which are more dangerous to the health of the Church than Church 
people are likely to admit. Now, however, when he condemns un- 
suspected heresies among the devout, he will be speaking in behalf 
of the original authors. He will seek to replace faulty conceptions 
with truer ones. He will be arguing for a more disciplined listening 
to God’s voice, a more flexible alertness for receiving the gift in sur- 
prising places, a greater openness to the joy and peace of the patient 
Anna and the trusting Mary. 

As a critic he may also find a new role among the exegetes of his 
day, injecting a tone of freedom and vitality into methods that have 
become fixed and sterile. He may criticize prevailing objectives and 
assumptions, not from the desire to champion some outworn shib- 
boleths of Fundamentalist bibliolatry, but from the experienced 
realization of the fact that he and other historians are dealing with 
truths that enter human history on a level too deep to be measured 
by rationalistic historicism, objectivistic empiricism, or the tortuous 
paths of religionsgeschichtliche antiquarianism! He and they alike 
need to be liberated from the limitations of their methodologies, not 
simply in order to hear angels tell glad tidings but also in order to 
deal with a historical process that is under the guidance of God's 
purposes. 

Perhaps the critic will also be freed from the tendency to archaism 
from which much “orthodoxy” suffers. Though he realizes that the 
original authors told the stories in the best way for them to communi- 
cate God’s message, and though each repetition of the message re- 
quires the context of Christian worship, yet the critic as a leader of 
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that worship must do what he can to tell the message in the idiom 
of his congregation. ‘The prayers and the hymns, if they are to be 
genuine, must be the deepest and most spontaneous expressions of 
the congregation’s heart. The conversation with God must draw 
into the story of the incarnation the whole gamut of the congrega- 
tion’s experience. The critic will interpret the message best by 
making it contemporaneous, by showing how modern history belongs 
within its context. For only when the stories are the medium for a 
new encounter between God and man, for a new recognition of God’s 
descent into the form of our existence, only then will they be rightly 
interpreted. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE TALK 


By Hucu THomson Kerr, Jr. 


THE LANGUAGE OF REALITY 


According to the best-seller polls, a good many people these days 
are reading Christopher Fry’s beautiful, amusing, and somewhat 
puzzling play, The Lady’s Not for Burning (Oxford Press, $2.50). 
It is a beautiful little thing not only because of the simplicity of its 
structure and its theatrical craftsmanship, but primarily because of 
its language. For those who have had enough of the blunt raucous 
vocabulary of the contemporary stage, Fry’s language (like T. S. 
Eliot’s) may sound at first strangely foreign. It is not only that the 
words and phrases sometimes seem unfamiliar, though this is true 
enough. ‘Try these on your dictionary: “You slowsy poodle, you 
tike, you crapulous puddering pipsqueak” .. . “a lot of amphi- 
gourious stultiloquential fiddle-faddle” .. . “such a phenomenon 
as cachinnation.” Not counting these outbursts, the language is 
beautiful, and the reader has the feeling that it is beautiful not 
merely because it is poetry in the technical sense. The vocabulary, 
the sentences, the structure all contribute toward the impression 
that something important and subtle is being expressed. For sheer 
reading pleasure this play is a rare treat indeed. 

The play is also quite unfeignedly amusing. It is called “A Com- 
edy,” and while the quips and asides are not equal to a very high 
rating on radio’s laugh-meter, there is an unmistakable whimsical 
undertone that can be heard chuckling and giggling from page to 
page. There is something terribly (and I think the word well 
chosen here) amusing about the situations and the characters them- 
selves. The witch-hunt, terrible in itself, is made the occasion for 
sly inverted humor. 

But most of all the play is puzzling. This is partly due to the 
language and partly because the laughter seems inappropriate. Se- 
manticists and colloquial speech crusaders like Rudolph Flesch (The 
Art of Plain Talk, etc.) must be baffled at the play’s success! Ap- 
parently plenty of people enjoy Fry’s idiom whether they under- 
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stand all the words or not. But what does it all mean? Perhaps 
this is a boorish question; it certainly will not down, however. 

Christopher Fry is a young British poet and dramatist in the T. S. 
Eliot tradition. He has written and produced a number of plays 
such as She Shall Have Music, The Boy with the Cart, Thursday’s 
Child, The Tower, The Firstborn, A Phoenix Too Frequent, and 
Thor, with Angels. Some of these have been heard over the B.B.C. 
and one was performed at the Edinburgh Festival in 1948. The 
present play has to do primarily with two characters: a ne’er-do-well 
who is tired of living and tries to get himself hanged on a trumped-up 
charge of murder; and a young woman who very much wants to live 
but who is sentenced to death at the stake as a witch. Since there is 
an element of suspense as well as comedy in all this, it would be un- 
fair to reveal the outcome. 

Though set in a fifteenth century locale, the play has a way of 
speaking (with all its archaisms and poetic refinements) about mat- 
ters that are very real. We may not always be clear what is being 
communicated or why, but the author enlists confidence and atten- 
tion. 

In an article published in Harper’s Bazaar (June, 1950) entitled 


“A Playwright Speaks,” Fry makes this interpretation of his own 
work: 


“Poetry is the language in which man explores his own amaze- 
ment. It is the language in which he says heaven and earth in one 
word. It is the language in which he speaks of himself and his pre- 
dicament as though for the first time. It has the virtue of being 
able to say twice as much as prose in half the time, and the drawback, 
if you do not happen to give it your full attention, of seeming to say 
half as much in twice the time. And, if you accept my proposition 
that reality is altogether different from our stale view of it, we can 
say that poetry is the language of reality.” 


There are existentialist implications, I suspect, in all this, but if 
it sounds attractive, though somewhat fuzzy, the best way to satisfy 
that curiosity is to read the play—or better yet, see it performed this 
year on Broadway. 


GOD, IMMORTALITY, AND STATISTICS 


About fifteen years ago during an evangelistic campaign known as 
the National Preaching Mission, John $. Whale—then President of 
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Cheshunt College, Cambridge—was struck by what he felt was a shift 
to the theological right in American Church life. When he re. 
turned to Britain, he prepared an article in which he asserted that 
liberalism in America was dead. He was immediately taken to task 
by eager correspondents who retorted that far from dead theological 
liberalism was just coming into its own. The incident bears re- 
peating for it is all too easy to ignore theological trends which may 
be very much alive if not dominant. And it is convenient for those 
who welcome the various forms of the new orthodoxy (or whatever 
it be called) to forget that there are many outspoken antagonists of 
this particular kind of theological revival. 

A current example of this is provided in the posthumous volume 
by the late Professor James H. Leuba of Bryn Mawr, The Reforma- 
tion of the Churches (Beacon Press, $2.75). In 1914 Professor 
Leuba began a statistical survey among college students and scien- 
tists which he continued at intervals until 1933. Two basic ques- 
tions were asked of this highly restricted group regarding belief in 
a personal God and in personal immortality. ‘The results of the 
first survey were reported in a book, The Belief in God and Immor- 
tality (1916). 

The conclusions of Professor Leuba’s statistical study were: (1) 
college students tend to lose their inherited beliefs as they move from 
freshman to senior year; (2) scientists of all kinds show a remarkable 
agnosticism; (3) the more eminent the scientist, the less inclined is 
he to believe; (4) psychologists (who pretend to know the soul of 
man) are the most agnostic of all; (5) “the belief in the God of the 
traditional churches is rejected by a large and increasing majority 
of the leaders of the land.” 

Although some minor changes had to be made when comparing 
the statistics of 1914 with those of 1933 (the latter are included in 
the present volume), the net result is the same. ‘“‘Intellectually su- 
perior people” are overwhelmingly disbelievers. 

Whether this statistical method has any merits according to more 
recent polling techniques, or whether such an approach has any 
validity in registering opinion on such questions as God and immor- 
tality, or whether “intellectually superior people’’ may be expected 
to know more about God than other people—on all these matters 
there would be considerable controversy. It is clear, however, that 
among the selected group questioned there is a high percentage of 
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disbelief. ‘This may not tell us much about whether God exists, but 
it does tell us something about college students and particularly 
about scientists. Let those who delight in quoting a few prominent 
scientists’ affirmations of belief read this book! 

But Leuba was not an atheist. His concern in his last book was 
not to disprove Christianity, to say nothing of religion, but to urge 
a new reformation of the Churches which would be more radical 
than anything ever before attempted. What this means, in a word, 
is the emancipation of Christianity and religion from traditional 
fetters. What is needed is the sort of moral insight suggested by 
the Unitarians, the Ethical Culture Societies, the radical Hicksite 
Quakers and “‘other religious humanists.” 

This part of the book, which the author doubtless regarded as his 
positive constructive contribution, is quite unconvincing partly be- 
cause it is so out of date. Nevertheless the book serves a useful pur- 
pose. It reminds us of the continuing and still articulate radical 
liberal trend in theology, and it cautions us against a too sanguine 
hope that “‘intellectually superior people” are in our day turning 
to religion. It is probably as true of our day as of any that “not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 
are called.” 


PAMPHLET SERIES 


Readers of THEOLOGY Topay may be interested to learn of a pam- 
phlet series published by Princeton Theological Seminary. Begun 
a few years ago as a service to students, the series now includes two 
items of more general appeal. 

At present there are six pamphlets available as follows: No. 1, “A 
Bibliography of Bible Study” (85 cents); No. 2, “A Bibliography of 
Systematic Theology” (65 cents); No. 3, “A Bibliography of Practi- 
cal Theology” (50 cents); No. 4, ““A Guide to the Preparation of a 
Thesis,” by Bruce M. Metzger (30 cents); No. 5, ““Pascal’s Short Life 
of Christ,” translated with an Introduction by Emile Cailliet and 
John C. Blankenagel (75 cents), and No. 6, “Johann Georg Hamann, 
An Existentalist,” by Walter Lowrie (75 cents). The group as a 
whole is known as Princeton Pamphlets; the various titles may be 
secured by addressing the Theological Book Agency, Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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The last two pamphlets in the series give some indication of the 
possibilities of such a publishing venture. Professor Cailliet’s trans- 
lation of Pascal’s personal harmony of the Gospels is an important 
contribution to modern Pascalian studies. Dr. Lowrie’s illuminat- 
ing essay on Hamann has obvious significance for contemporary dis- 
cussions of existentialism, but quite apart from that it is a rewarding 
and instructive essay in its own right. Both these pamphlets merit 
the widest kind of circulation, but book publishers are not eager ap- 
parently to print essays of thirty-nine and forty-four pages, as these 
pamphlets run. 

For some reason scholarly pamphlets do not seem to have had 
much encouragement in recent years in this country. In Colonial 
times and later the country was flooded with tracts and monographs 
of all kinds, and in Europe there has always been a lively circulation 
of items of this nature. Princeton Pamphlets is trying in its own 
modest way to encourage the preparation and publishing of scholarly 
and popular treatises which are too long for magazine articles but 
too short for books. I will be glad to answer enquiries regarding the 
series as well as receive suggestions for possible future numbers. 


BRUNNER ON ELECTION 


With the publication of the English translation of Emil Brunner’s 
first volume of systematic theology (The Christian Doctrine of God, 
Westminster, 1950, $6.00), opportunity is given, to all who are in- 
terested, to study a highly original and instructive reinterpretation 
of the traditional doctrine of election. Those who have followed 
Barth’s ponderous volumes on dogmatics will be especially eager to 
compare his treatment of this controversial doctrine (Kirchliche Dog- 
matik, I1, 2, pp. 1-563) with Brunner’s more abbreviated analysis. 

In some respects, as Brunner himself acknowledges, the two views 
are much alike. Both insist upon approaching the problem not as 
a philosophical riddle but as an implicate of faith in Jesus Christ. 
It was because Augustine and Calvin neglected to emphasize this 
Christological basis that they were led astray in their reasoning re- 
garding reprobation or what is commonly known as “double pre- 
destination.” 
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At this point Brunner diverges from Barth and comes out strongly 
against this traditionally Calvinistic corollary. It is, he maintains, 
“an artificial theological theory,” “the most ruthless determinism 
that can be imagined,” and most important of all “‘the Bible does not 
contain the doctrine.” 

Brunner’s argument is clear and forceful as he traces both the his- 
tory of the doctrine and the Biblical witness on the subject. When 
dealing with Calvin, he does not hesitate to imply that the Reformer 
was confused and inconsistent. He notes, for example, that while 
the double decree plays a significant part in the Institutes (the later 
editions but not the first), Calvin “rarely” preached on it. ‘This, 
incidentally, represents a modification of an earlier judgment of 
Brunner on Calvin. In The Divine-Human Encounter (p. 126), 
Brunner stated categorically that Calvin “never preached the doc- 
trine of the double predestination.”” In the meantime T. H. L. 
Parker’s masterly analysis of Calvin’s preaching (The Oracles of God, 
Lutterworth Press, 1947) has appeared, and in a footnote the author 
challenges Brunner and asserts that he is ‘utterly mistaken in his 
rash statement” (p. 84). Brunner does not acknowledge Parker's 
evidence but he has nonetheless changed his tune. 

More significant, however, is Brunner’s appraisal of Barth’s posi- 
tion which he deals with in an Appendix to his own discussion. It 
is too detailed and intricate a matter to be digested in a sentence or 
two, but it will come as a surprise to many that Brunner accuses 
Barth of both natural theology, on the one hand, and universalism, 
on the other. He concludes by saying, “It is therefore definitely to 
be expected that in this matter he has not yet said his last word.” 
That we can well believe! 


SCIENCE AND MATURITY 


In a conversation about books, a friend of THEoLocy Topay, who 
has had considerable experience teaching religion to young boys in 
a large preparatory school, remarked that he had greatly enjoyed 
reading, one after the other, H. A. Overstreet’s The Mature Mind 
and Anthony Standen’s Science Is a Sacred Cow. It sounded like a 
good idea and, having followed through myself, I recommend it to 
others as an interesting intellectual exercise. 
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Overstreet’s book, which has been a best-seller since it was pub- 
lished, is a sober straight-faced argument on behalf of “‘the psycho- 
logical and psychiatric sciences” which have given to our age a “‘new 
insight” into human nature. If we are willing to accept this vision, 
and act upon it, we will grow from immaturity to maturity. The 
author shows what this would mean in a variety of ways, from eco- 
nomic and political problems to education and religion. The book 
is written in a popular but earnest style, and it is easy to see why 
many are reading it. 

Like many contemporary self-improvement manuals, this one adds 
the magic touch of scientific confirmation. That apparently is what 
people want, and it has been suggested that the reason for the popu- 
larity of Velikovsky’s Worlds in Collision is the wistful search on the 
part of many for a “scientific” confirmation of the Old ‘Testament 
miracles. 

Overstreet repeatedly commends what he has to say by intimating 
that new insights, especially of psychology, come to us with the 
force of scientific assurance and certitude. “The time clock of sci- 
ence strikes the hour of psychology,” ‘‘a new enlightenment begins,” 
“scientific precision,” ‘the scientific basis,” “‘we can state with assur- 
ance’’—phrases like these occur frequently throughout the- book. 

When the author comes to a chapter on religion, it is evident that 
he again wishes to commend a new insight into religious truth. To 
do this requires that Augustine and his doctrine of human depravity 
and original sin be rejected. Indeed, a modern psychologist “would 
have thrown out his contentions as untrustworthy and misconceived.” 
But once Augustine and his unscientific theory are discarded, it is 
clear that “religion and psychological science may properly join 
hands.” 

Anthony Standen, who is a chemist, has written his book “‘to ex- 
pose sophists.”” And, he believes, “one of the great sophistries of 
the world is the overextension of the scientific method into realms 
where it does not belong.” In other words, Standen’s argument is 
directly opposed to Overstreet’s main contention. And there are 
other differences; Overstreet writes quietly and “‘scientifically,” while 
Standen is glib and witty and facetious. ‘“The world is divided into 
scientists, who practice the art of infallibility, and non-scientists, 
sometimes contemptuously called ‘laymen,’ who are taken in by it.” 
“The dreadful cocksureness that is characteristic of scientists in bulk 
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js not only quite foreign to the spirit of true science, it is not even 
justified by a superficial view.” “For sheer blah blah blah and long- 
winded gobbledygook, educationalists are worse than scientists, and 
second only to politicians.” “If you really want to understand hu- 
man beings, there are plenty of people to go to besides psychologists.” 
Ranging over the various sciences, Standen pricks and punctures 
all kinds of popular assumptions about scientific accuracy and con- 
cludes with this advice: ‘“We can, and should, laugh out loud at sci- 
entists, and this will be the very best way to prevent them from regu- 
lating us, or averaging us, or conditioning us to synthetic happiness. 
For what are they doing? The most laughable thing in the world. 
They are all crowding round and bowing low before a Sacred Cow.” 
What a reading of these two books indicates is obvious enough. 
The one, while not expecting science to solve all human problems, 
nevertheless leans heavily on scientific “insights,” even in the realm 
of religion. The other, while not denying the validity and author- 
ity of “true” science, is highly skeptical of scientists who are not con- 
tent to stay within their own restricted areas. Overstreet’s notion 
of a “maturity” concept is surely compelling and attractive whatever 
its “‘scientific’’ basis. Standen’s slap-dash debunking, if too broad- 
side, is a much needed corrective; it is marred, however, by an un- 
fortunate omission—there is no chapter on theological science. 


APPROACH TO ASSUMPTION 


According to numerous reports, sometime within the closing weeks 
of this so-called “holy year” the Pope in Rome will officially declare 
the doctrine of the bodily assumption of the Virgin Mary to be a 
dogma of the Roman Catholic Church. There are also predictions 
that at about the same time public announcement will be made of 
the discovery of the bones of the Apostle Peter in the newly exca- 
vated crypt below the high altar in St. Peter’s. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, speaking for the Anglican Church, has vigorously op- 
posed the Assumption decree, and others will certainly join with 
him. We refrain from comment until the official definition has 
been given. 

In the meantime, however, it appears that the Roman Church, 
which makes proud boast of its oneness, has been dangerously flirt- 
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ing with heretical and unauthorized opinions. This remark is oc- 
casioned by no mere Protestant prejudice but by the recent Encycli- 
cal of August 21st, known henceforth in English as “Of Mankind.” 
This Papal statement, running to seven columns in The New York 
Times where it was printed in full, is addressed specifically to Roman 
Catholic “patriarchs, primates, archbishops, bishops, and other lo- 
cal ordinaries.”’ 

In the course of the extended speech, the Pope found occasion to 
rebuke such heresies as existentialism, historicism, irenics, and evo- 
lution. He warned against those who reject the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, those who deny that “the mystical body of Christ 
and the Roman Catholic Church are one and the same thing,” and 
those who deviate from the teachings of Thomas Aquinas. While 
discoursing on evolution, the Pope was careful to allow freedom to 
study views denounced by the Roman Church “provided that all 
are prepared to submit to the judgment of the Church.” 

It is this clear and unmistakable appeal for complete submission 
to the official position of the Roman Church that makes this En- 
cyclical so noteworthy. For example, while the Pope rejoices that 
many former rationalists have returned to “the foundation of divine 
truth,” many of them, in exalting “the word of God” and “the au- 
thority of God the revealer,” belittle human reason and “‘spurn the 
teaching office of the Church.””. On another occasion the Pope warns 
against those who wish to abandon the older theological terminology 
in favor of the Biblical vocabulary or the language of the fathers. 
Again, there are some apparently who regard “the teaching author- 
ity of the Church” as constituting “‘a hindrance to progress and an 
obstacle in the way of science.” Some, we are told, “judge the doc- 
trine of the fathers and of the teaching Church by the norm of Holy 
Scripture . . . instead of explaining Holy Scripture according to 
the mind of the Church.” For this reason, the Encyclical makes a 
special point of the fact that interpretation of the “deposit of faith” 
has been given “‘not to each of the faithful, not even to theologians, 
but only to the teaching authority of the Church.” 

We have called this Encyclical noteworthy and for the following 
reasons: (1) it reminds us forcefully that this “Catholic” Church is 
truly ‘“‘Roman’’—it takes its orders theologically as well as ecclesiasti- 
cally from the Vatican; (2) the much vaunted unity of this Church 
apparently does not result in as much uniformity of theological opin- 
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ion as the Pope would like to see; (3) this is an absolute and uncriti- 
cal totalitarianism, seen for example in the attitude toward evolution 
—the subject may be studied provided the issue is decided beforehand 
by the Church; (4) of most immediate importance is the Encyclical’s 
paving of the way for the Assumption decree which will no doubt 
strain the credulity of many of the faithful—and it may be that with 
this in mind so much is made of the subordination of the Scriptures 
to the teaching authority of the Church, for it will be interesting, to 
say the least, to see what Biblical support can be discovered for this 
Roman dogma. 











THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
AND THE KOREAN ISSUE 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches met 
last summer at Emmanuel College, Toronto, from July eighth to the 
fifteenth. Sixty of the ninety-member Committee were present 
which represents 160 Protestant and Orthodox Churches in forty- 
four countries. Besides the official delegates, thirty-eight other rep- 
resentatives from twenty-one countries were present. None of the 
members from countries behind the “iron curtain” were present. 
Host to the Committee was the Canadian Council of Churches. 

Among the several issues discussed at length was that of the Korean 
conflict, which was at that time imperiously breaking in upon the 
deliberations of the Committee and demanding attention. A spe- 
cial committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles P. ‘Taft and 
including such men as Pastor Martin Niemdller, Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, and the Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Bell), was appointed to 
present a statement. ‘The special committee recommended that the 
World Council send a letter to the Korean Christians expressing its 
“profound sympathy” with and “acute concern” for them. “We 
pray that in your bitter trial God may guide you to do his will and 
give you strength to endure.” 

The statement on the Korean issue was adopted by the group 
except for two members who objected because they were conscien- 
tious objectors. It contains a number of judgments which Chris- 
tians in all Churches ought to read with care, since they reveal the 
mind of world Church leaders not only on the Korean situation but 
upon the use of force in dealing with aggression. 

The document states: (1) an act of aggression has been commit- 
ted which was calculated and launched with secrecy, (2) the United 
Nations is commended for its prompt decision in meeting this ag- 
gression and for authorizing a police measure which every member 
nation should support, (3) governments are urged to press individ- 
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ually and through the United Nations for a just settlement by ne- 
gotiation and conciliation, (4) armed attack as an instrument of 
national policy is wrong, (5) the enforced division of Korea violated 
fundamental rights and increases the threat to peace, (6) the Korean 
situation must not be passively regarded as an inevitable beginning 
of another world war, (7) postwar totalitarianism which relies upon 
military force and exploits the widespread distress of the poor and 
relies upon military pressures can be overcome so as to render the 
world morally impregnable to totalitarian infiltration, (8) the use 
of atomic and bacteriological warfare is so destructive of life that 
it ought to be banned by international agreement. 

The statement concludes with a call to Christians to redeem the 
time because the days are evil, to forego ease and social indifference, 
to overcome hysteria, to bear one another’s burdens, and to face their 
tasks in faith in him who abideth faithful and who rules and over- 
rules the actions and passions of men and nations. 

This declaration bears all the marks of careful thought and sound 
judgment. It rests upon the mind of the Church which was ex- 
pressed at Amsterdam, although it reveals a greater maturity of judg- 
ment on the issues of war and aggression in the light of contemporary 
conditions. The pacifist position seems to have few followers today 
except in the historic Churches which have always taken that stand. 
The Committee was of one mind in condemning aggression, in ap- 
proving military measures on the part of the United Nations to stop 
it, and in sensing that the real threats to freedom in the contempo- 
rary world are not in the realm of global war but in a series of minor 
thrusts here and there short of war. The Committee also seems to 
imply that the Church no longer hopes sentimentally for a world of 
perfect peace, but that we are condemned, as it were, to live in a 
“tragic” world in which we must try to work for an “expanding 
justice” which will make the world a little safer from the infiltration 
of totalitarianism. 

The statement is of historical significance, in spite of the fact that 
members of the Committee from behind the “iron curtain” were not 
present. Had they been present, they might have refrained from 
voting, or they might have voted against the specific references to 
aggression in Korea and the decision of the United Nations to ap- 
prove military action against the North Koreans. The Russian 
Orthodox Church has already spoken out for peace and against the 
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western powers as the aggressors. In one East European country 
the clergy have recently been asked to approve their government’s 
support of the North Koreans in their move toward “unification” 
and “independence.” 

The statement itself says nothing about Communism, China, For- 
mosa, the future of Korea, and the whole Asiatic problem. It is an 
ad hoc document which was not intended to deal with many complex 
matters. It contains, however, several general principles of Chris- 
tian thought and action which will be of value for pastors and people 
in parishes. 


APARTHEID IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A great deal of publicity has been given to the racial problem in 
South Africa. Severe criticism has been directed at government and 
Church officials in the Union of South Africa because of the avowed 
and open advocacy and continuance of a policy of absolute segrega- 
tion between the two million Europeans and the eight million native 
South African Bantus. Apartheid simply means the state of sepa- 
ration or segregation. 

It may be of interest to know that strong support is given to this 
Apartheid policy by a minority of native South Africans. ‘They be- 
lieve that the colored people should live apart from the whites and 
that the best solution to the problem is for all the whites to go back 
to Europe from whence they came. “Africa for the Africans” is 
their slogan. ‘They have no desire to share in a kind of South Afri- 
can democracy; they wish a native, indigenous South African state 
and culture. 

There are two other points of view held by white and colored 
South Africans. One believes that it is possible for both to live in an 
integrated society but that Apartheid must be maintained. Nearly 
all white people in South Africa hold this view. ‘The other point of 
view believes that a complete separation must take place involving 
the moving of populations and the redistribution of land. Some of 
these people believe that a new African state must be set up in cen- 
tral Africa. It is the extreme view which now dominates the politi- 
cal situation in South Africa. 

At a meeting of the Federal Missionary Council of the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches attended by about six hundred representatives 
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from mission stations and congregations, a resolution was adopted 
upholding the view that the only solution is to be found in a strict 
and absolute separation of Europeans and native South Africans, 
racially and geographically. It may take some time to accomplish 
this hope, but it must be anticipated and worked for over the years. 

The National Party in power in South Africa is not commensurate 
with the Dutch Reformed Church. While the National Party holds 
the majority of seats in the government, it does not represent all of 
the European residents in the country. It is difficult to know what 
these people who are not members of the Reformed Church think 
about the situation. It is known that there are strong voices among 
the whites speaking against the present situation. 

The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches dealt 
with this issue at its Toronto meeting. A special committee was 
appointed last year to investigate the problem because of the South 
African government’s intensification of the Apartheid policy at the 
time. Mr. Ernest J. Bingle, British layman and editor of the World 
Dominion Press, has been entrusted with the responsibility for the 
study. In his report, he stated that the failure of Christian Churches 
to overcome differences of race within their own ranks presented a 
serious hindrance to the spread of the Gospel. He added that Chris- 
tian views of race has always been challenged by Islam and are today 
being challenged by Communism. 

The Council urged Churches in every country to work for the 
progressive recognition and application of principles of racial lib- 
erty, and to observe them in their own memberships. It reaffirmed 
the stand of the Amsterdam Assembly against racial discrimination 
and exploitation. 

The Council also proposed and favored the sending of a delega- 
tion to South Africa for “fellowship” and ‘‘conference” regarding 
Apartheid. Lively debate ensued over the question as to whether 
the personnel of the committee should be composed only of Euro- 
peans, or whether it should include Negroes and Indians. The 
Council proposed that no delegation be sent during the coming 
year except it be multi-racial, but if the South African Churches 
invited a delegation composed only of white representatives, the 
matter should be referred to the 1951 meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee. 
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The problem of Apartheid is fraught with grave difficulties. No 
doubt the European South Africans have worked hard to make that 
land what it is today. They fear they may lose their dearly-bought 
economic and cultural gains by surrendering their separateness. 
Further, the land is one of undeveloped resources and access to 
labor is necessary for its exploitation. ‘There is no immediate pos- 
sibility that the European group will change its policy or lose its 
dominant power. 

However, the remark of Dr. Benjamin Mays, prominent Ameri- 
can Negro college president, regarding the South African situation 
is pertinent, “Unless there is a Christian solution to the problem 
—that’s dynamite.” European South Africans will! have to solve this 
problem themselves, and they must begin to move in this matter. 
World opinion in Church and society is becoming increasingly de- 
manding. Insistence upon “white supremacy,” or upon “Africa for 
the Africans,” is no solution to the problem. Fortunately South Af- 
ricans are sensitive to the issue, and there are forces of understanding 
and reconciliation at work in this situation where the racial prob- 
lem of the world seems to be focalized and concentrated. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD COMMUNISM 


There is no doubt that Communism is Christianity’s greatest chal- 
lenge today. We sometimes think of secularism as Christianity’s 
modern opposite, and in a sense it is. But the secularism we know 
is not militantly anti-religious, nor is it inspired with a sense of 
world mission. Communism, however, is secularism which has 
come of age; it is a this-worldly “idealism,” a kind of spiritualized 
materialism which claims to encompass within its philosophy and 
program the whole of reality. It is totalitarian. 

Communism is an undeniable fact of our times. It is the out- 
look of political, economic, and cultural leaders who are directing 
the lives and fortunes of hundreds of millions of people. It is “mes- 
sianic”’ in spirit, and global in program. It must be faced and met 
not with fearful hysteria, academic talk, or purely inner-churchly 
defensive action, but with realistic thinking, sincere discussion, and 
positive strategy. Coming to grips with Communism is an essen- 
tial requisite for effective action. It has been said that while most 
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Christians denounce Communism, not one in a hundred is even 
trying to understand what it really stands for and why it is appeal- 
ing to so many people today. 

Communism appeals to the people in the Far East because it offers 
them relief from their economic misery. Few people in the well- 
favored areas of the world can appreciate the poverty of Asia’s 
masses. Communism also offers these people release from the so- 
called domination of Western imperialism. With the break-up of 
the synthesizing centers of old cultures like that in China, Com- 
munism offers many intellectuals an integrating core for the whole 
of life. ‘The vacuum created by the breakdown of old cultures is 
being filled by this dynamic world movement which is promoted by 
fanatical “‘missionaries.”” Communism appeals to people who have 
no other faith with which to meet it. Communism presents these 
masses of people with an “enemy,” namely, Capitalism, the West, 
or Imperialism. This “enemy” must be overcome before the new 
era can emerge in all its fullness. Communism offers liberation, 
but not individual liberty in the western sense. For Communism, 
the freedom of the individual is to be found through his entrance 
into the stream of history which produces the new society. Indi- 
vidual man finds freedom in his adjustment to society. 

Communism has no use whatever for religion, since, according to 
Marx, it is the “opiate” which dulls man’s ability to see his concrete 
reality and improve his situation. It centers life in something other 
than his earthly struggle for that just order in which he will find his 
true selfhood. Modern Communism may tolerate the Church pro- 
viding it sticks to the “‘spiritual” and stays out of politics. It be- 
lieves that religion will die a natural death; it is a survival of the 
old order. Communist indoctrination of childhood and youth will 
produce within a generation or two a people who will have no need 
of or desire for or knowledge of religion. The great world revolu- 
tion is now in process, and after the “enemy” has been overcome 
there will be no further need for armies, or even for states and gov- 
ernment. ‘The arch sin, namely, private property, once abolished 
will bring in the golden age. 

Now, a policy for the “containment” of Communism by military 
means must be regarded as necessary. We have had enough experi- 
ence with Communism by this time to know how it works. It usu- 
ally starts with toleration and ends in a total control which is tyran- 
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nical. But there are other means which must be really met. It is 
not enough to preserve the status quo and resist change. It is not 
enough to be on the defensive in meeting an enemy who not only 
has military weapons but employs the subtle and effective weapons 
of propaganda. Communism provides its satellites with a comrade- 
ship in their desire for liberation from exploitation and appalling 
economic conditions. It is not enough to preach high sounding 
ideals of freedom to people who are hungry and who want to know 
how to move out of their condition into something better. 

Further, the West must find ways and means of breaking through 
the “iron curtain” with truths, helps, and examples which belie what 
these masses see in Western movies or hear from Communist propa- 
gandists. It is also necessary to bring to those who are charmed by 
Communism’s promises the bitter facts regarding the final enslave- 
ment of those who swallow the party line, “hook, line, and sinker.” 
The West must find ways and means of making democracy and free- 
dom indigenous to peoples who do not have any background what- 
ever for judging what these high values mean. 

Christianity, however, is not an economic or political order, 
though its faith has implications which are political and economic. 
Christianity and Communism are irreconcilable in their ideologies. 
Christianity believes that true freedom is based upon man’s relation 
to God. It believes that Communism is illusory in its belief that 
private property is the arch sin, and that its abolition will solve all 
social problems. It does not believe in the immunity of a few 
party members from the criterion of divine judgment and religious 
criticism. They, too, are responsible to God, as are all men. While 
it admits that some types of heretical religion, and even Christianity, 
may have been and still are an opiate which pervert and/or secular- 
ize life by their all-too-spiritual concerns, it believes that true Bibli- 
cal religion centers in the Word made flesh. Christianity disap- 
proves of Communism’s brutal methods, its tendency to use any 
means to accomplish its end, and its failure to achieve for the be- 
lieving masses what it promises them. And it cannot submit to the 
isolation of the Church in a ghetto of inactivity. 

Communism does not escape the “capitalist errors’; in fact, it is 
collective capitalism. It dehumanizes man by making him a slave 
to mechanical production. The ideal of Communism is material 
comfort and earthly security. Communism, if and when successful, 
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will produce an intolerable standardization of ideas, of dress, of 
speech, of housing, of education, and of mechanical devices. And 
its economic utopia will not be devoid of human sin! Its process 
of leveling will produce deadly results. Communism denies the 
reality of human sin, and therefore will have nothing to do with the 
Cross, with forgiveness, or the milder virtues of the Christian life. 
Its superiority complex is obnoxious, to say the least. 

While we should not be too hopeful about the future of Christian 
institutions in Communist areas, we do have strong evidence that 
Christianity itself is alive behind the “iron curtain” and that in many 
instances it is more vigorous now than it was in Communist countries 
a generation ago. Youth leaders have been recently quoted as say- 
ing, “The Church is the only place left where we are treated as hu- 
man beings.’’ ‘The Church sees the wholeness of man. 

We have been rather vociferous in our negative criticism of Com- 
munism. We shall need to become more intelligent and active in 
our pursuit of a positive Christian program regarding the Gospel and 
its relation to “the revolt of the masses,”’ to the race question. to the 
unsolved social problems of mankind. To build a military barrier 
against Communism is one thing; but unless the West can relate its 


great heritage in the spirit of a missionary passion to the deep needs 
of men its victory has little meaning. And the Church has an even 
greater task, since it is entrusted with the truth about man and God 
in their deepest reaches. It can and has lived through many politi- 
cal regimes. It is learning again to assume its high task in this age 
when its mind and voice and fellowship are called upon by God to 
be the prophetic, priestly, and kingly community in the earth. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY: A BASIC WORLD ISSUE 


The Toronto meeting of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches discussed at length the problem of religious 
liberty. A report was presented on the infringements of religious 
freedom in certain countries and areas in which Roman Catholicism 
or Islam is the dominant religion. Eventual action of the Commit- 
tee will be based upon a careful study which has been carried on 
by the International Missionary Council and the World Council's 
Committee on International Affairs. A “comprehensive and co- 
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ordinated program of action, national and international” will be 
developed by the Council to “promote the observance of religious 
freedom for all mankind”; it will pursue “affirmative, preventive, 
and remedial measures.” 

The Council also approved representations made by national and 
international agencies regarding infringements of religious liberty. 
It called upon Churches to inform their members on these matters 
and to take individual and collective action for religious freedom. 

The report on conditions pertaining to religious liberty cited 
particularly Spain, Italy, Ireland, Portugal and its colonies, the 
Belgian Congo, Argentina, Colombia, the Near and Middle East, 
and Indonesia. 

Offenders against religious liberty are also to be found among 
some Protestant and Orthodox groups in areas or countries where 
they are dominant. Few realize that Roman Catholics are discrim- 
inated against in both predominantly Orthodox and Protestant lands, 
and that Protestants may be discriminated against in Orthodox coun- 
tries. A good beginning has been made by the Churches through 
the World Council’s declaration of religious liberty approved at 
Amsterdam: 


(1) Every person has the right to determine his own faith and 
creed. 

(2) Every person has the right to express his religious beliefs in 
worship, teaching, and practice, and to proclaim the impli- 
cations of his beliefs for relationships in a social and political 
community. 

(3) Every person has the right to associate with others and to or- 
ganize with them for religious purposes. 

(4) Every religious organization, formed or maintained by action 
in accordance with the rights of individual persons, has the 
right to determine its policies and practices for the accom- 
plishment of its chosen purposes. 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, the director of this study and a leader 
in this field of Christian action, suggested the need for a two- 
pronged attack upon the problem, one which called for action by 
the Churches, and the other which called for inter-governmental 
agency action. It was suggested that conferences between Church- 
men of the different faiths, whether Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, Islamic, confer together informally in all frankness and 
good will and with the endorsements of the highest religious authori- 
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ties represented, so that issues may be clarified, the areas of difference 
decreased, and remedial measures be applied to known violations. 
Dr. Nolde said that there was “‘substantial evidence”’ to indicate that 
in Islam and Roman Catholicism there were scholars who were rest- 
less about and perhaps opposed to discriminatory practices within 
theirown groups. Churches must educate their people on the stand- 
ard of religious liberty now approved by the World Council of 
Churches, and they must seek to make that standard known to gov- 
ernments. On the inter-governmental level several documents have 
already appeared: the United Nations has drawn up the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the Covenant of Human Rights, and 
the Covenant of Genocide. It is in the process of drafting a docu- 
ment on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties. 

These must be made known to peoples and governments. When 
the local practice is out of line with them, national communities 
often change their policies because they fear the risk of non-compli- 
ance with impartial and generally accepted standards. 

The whole problem of religious liberty is now out in the open and 
it is being discussed widely in both governmental and religious cir- 


cles. Surely, frank consideration of its meaning, its present viola- 
tions, its extension, is of primary significance at this time. Since 
religious freedom is basic to all other freedoms, the Churches have 
a heavy responsibility to bear in these times when freedom is not 
only threatened in many parts of the world but is peculiarly inter- 
preted and even perverted by politicians and religionists alike. 


CHRISTIANS IN KOREA 


The Foreign Mission Conference reports that since June 25th, 
when hostilities began at the 38th parallel, 200 missionaries have 
been evacuated to Japan, many of them to continue work there, and 
some to minister to Korean congregations of refugees in that country. 
Perhaps twenty missionaries have remained in Korea, with six Meth- 
odists, three men and three women, behind the North Korean lines. 
A large number of missionaries and their families fleeing from Seoul 
and other places were for a time in Taegu. Fortunately, Church 
World Service had supplies nearby for them since they had to aban- 
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don most of their belongings. ‘The National Christian Council is 
disorganized, and its secretary is caught behind the lines. A Pres- 
byterian elder, vice chairman of the Korean Republic’s Legislative 
Assembly, has been executed. 

Dr. John C. Smith, the Presbyterian (U. S. A.) secretary for Korea. 
reports that since 1946 possibly two-thirds of the North Korean 
Christian leadership and half of the North Korean Christians fled 
to the southern part of the country. Pastors who remained in North 
Korea had to pledge support to the North Korean government. The 
number of Church services and meetings was restricted by the gov- 
ernment, yet there were evidences of evangelistic efforts and active 
Church life. 

The Korean mission was started in 1884 at Inchon, the port of 
Seoul. Today the Christian community in Korea numbers possi- 
bly 400,000 Protestants and 200,000 Roman Catholics. American 
Churches largely carried on the mission work, but there were mis- 
sions supported by the British, Canadians, and the Australians. 

The Foreign Missions Conference reports that it plans to carry 
on an aggressive missionary work as soon as conditions permit. It 
believes that the best challenge to Communism is a “‘social type of 
Christianity,” a “comprehensive rural reconstruction program,” and 
the establishment of “community centers adapted to the needs of city 
and industrial people.” What will happen to the proposed plan, 
interrupted by the war, to set up a $120,000 radio station in Seoul 
to broadcast to all of Korea is a matter that awaits future develop- 
ments. ‘The Conference also hopes to establish a stronger National 
Christian Council to bring together factions in the Churches which 
have developed since the war and which have been “‘scandalous and 
a disgrace to the Church.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION, by Wilhelm Pauck. 312 pp. 

Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1950. $4.00. 

Wilhelm Pauck is a fine synthesis of the European and the American. 
Until recent decades at any rate the European was disposed in confront- 
ing any new situation to inquire, “How did we get this way?” Whereas 
the American would ask, “Where do we go from here?” Pauck has both 
approaches. He will not diagnose any ill without first examining the case 
record for at least four hundred years, but having done so he does not stand 
aghast at the complexity of his findings but offers a prescription. ‘This 
dual concern is evident in every chapter, whether the subject matter is 
of the past or of the present. 

The book consists of a collection of essays, most of them previously 
delivered or printed on diverse occasions, but this is no mere reprinting 
of earlier work. The articles follow a definite sequence beginning with 
the Reformation and ending with the present. They have been re- 
worked, integrated and linked by new chapters. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first is entitled ““The Refor- 
mation.” The opening chapters deal with Luther. Popular misunder- 
standings are first refuted. The second chapter defines Luther’s faith as 
belief in and acceptance of God’s incredible goodness through Christ. 
The third chapter develops Luther’s conception of the Church which was 
complex because he attempted to preserve continuity with the past while 
in fact establishing something new. Because he retained the Catholic 
picture of a Christian society, the Church for him comprised within its 
sphere the entire social order. For this reason occupations became divine 
callings. Because of Luther’s retention of the concept of a Christian 
society he could not understand the sectarianism to which his movement 
gave rise. 

Chapter four turns to Calvin and analyzes genetically the successive 
editions of The Institutes. The first edition was essentially a catechism, 
the second showed the deepening understanding acquired at Strassburg 
of Paul and Augustine. The third, written after the return to Geneva, 
was interested in ecclesiastical polity. The fourth became a systematic 
theology. 

To the historian the fourth and the fifth chapters may be the most 
revealing because they deal with a man whose influence has been obscured. 
Martin Bucer is described as the forgotten father of Calvinism. First, 
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Pauck compares him with Luther and indicates the much more positive 
role assigned by Bucer to the state in the erection of the Kingdom of God. 
In relation to Calvin, Bucer’s particular slant on predestination and his 
system of Church polity and discipline were determinative for Calvin and 
Geneva. 

Chapter 7 discusses Protestant reactions to the Council of Trent. In 
a word, they were those of Karl Barth toward modern civilization—NO! 
The Council of Trent met the reformers squarely on their own ground 
and came to grips, not simply with the moral abuses but with the religious 
and doctrinal questions. The formulations adopted were Thomistic and 
of necessity, therefore, they were rejected by the reformers. 

Part II of the book is entitled “Protestantism.” The reformers “re- 
jected Roman Catholic sacramentalism and substituted for it the authority 
of the Biblical word objectifying its meaning in confessions.” There is 
no prescript or final form. “Protestantism is a spiritual attitude, grounded 
in a living faith that God has made Himself known in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth and expressing itself ever anew in ways of life and thinking 
which reflect this faith as a proclamation of the glory of God transcending 
all human limitations and sufficiencies.”” “The nature of Protestantism 
is a spiritual dynamism which can never rest with anything that has been 
attained.” 

If this be Protestantism then a reconciliation with Catholicism is im- 
possible unless Catholicism be drastically altered. Even the new and 
sympathetic treatment of Luther by Lortz misunderstands him by pro- 
nouncing him a subjectivist. The Catholic critique of Protestantism all 
along the line is marked by misunderstanding. “Roman Catholics cannot 
but regard Protestantism as revolters from the divine institution of the 
sacramental hierarchical Church, and Protestants must consider Roman 
Catholicism as a sect that sets itself apart from the rest of Christendom by 
demanding conformity with its own arbitrary absolutizations of certain 
historical Christian practices.” 

The chapter on ‘Protestantism and Tolerance” deals in part with the 
processes by which religious liberty has been achieved, but even more 
with the problems which the attainment of freedom presents. The sec- 
tion on Protestantism and democracy recognizes alike the religious and 
the secular roots of the democratic idea. Christianity can endorse the 
idealism of the democratic faith but must qualify the roseate picture of 
man. 

Part III is entitled “Liberalism.” Pauck here proclaims himself a 
liberal because a liberal is one whose religion is not encrusted. Liberal- 
ism is capable of self-criticism and change. Some of the most vocal con- 
temporary critics of Protestant liberalism are themselves in a true sense 
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still liberals. The liberal is bound to be distraught by the necessity of 
rethinking and recasting the historic faith to meet the confusion of the 
present age. The three solutions adopted under the Nazis in Germany, 
(1) of accommodation to the immediate culture on the part of the German 
Christians, (2) of withdrawal into the purely spiritual sphere on the part 
of some of the Lutherans, and (3) of the conservation of freedom at the 
expense of barricading oneself behind unintelligible confessions on the 
part of many of the confessing Christians—these are all of them unsatis- 
factory, but their inadequacy merely points to our unsolved problem. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that the liberal must constantly 
draw his strength from reliving and vitalizing the past. Significantly 
the Luther and Calvinist Renaissance of recent years has been the work 
of liberal theologians. 

ROLAND H. BAINTON 
Yale Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Tue PropuHetic Fairu, by Martin Buber. 247 pp. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949. $3.75. 
Professor Buber, now at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, is in a 
unique way the agent through whom, in our day, Judaism and Christian- 


ity have met and enriched one another. The Hasidic piety in which he 
was reared, and which he has recorded and interpreted, owed much to 
pietistic Christianity. As a philosopher of religion Martin Buber has in 
turn deeply influenced Christian thinking today, notably by helping 
to provide such men as Karl Heim and Emil Brunner with a point 
dappui. To be sure, both of these, as well as Buber himself, owe much to 
Kierkegaard; and this underscores the Jewish-Christian conversation in 
which Buber is the central figure. But if one reads Buber’s J and Thou 
and then returns to a reading of Brunner, one has a clear new light by 
which to make out the latter’s meaning. The Jewish thinker has pro- 
vided the Christian theologian with a framework in which to state the 
Gospel. Faith is a personal meeting, an entrance into relationship. God 
is revealed in personal confrontation and in the human decision of “‘turn- 
ing”; he is known in a subject-subject relationship, and not as objective 
reality. 

In this book the author sets out to interpret the prophetic faith of the 
Old Testament, the religious teaching ‘‘which reached its completion in 
the writing prophets.” Written in Hebrew, the book has already been 
translated into several languages and is on the point of being accepted 
as a representative and definitive statement of the faith of ancient Israel. 
For example, it is contained, almost without change, in the magnificent 
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series of interpretations of religions, extinct and living, edited by Pro. 
fessor G. Vander Leeuw (De Godsdiensten der Wereld, 1. Amsterdam; H. 
Meulenhoff, 1948, pp. 168ff.). It is refreshing to know that in a set of 
descriptions of world religions, usually noted for their impersonal treat- 
ment, there is at least one that is to such a large extent an exposition of 
the author’s own faith and convictions. For the book clearly shows that 
Buber has no doubt that his own system of thought rests on and expresses 
the meaning of the ancient faith of Israel. Basically his interpretation 
of the Old Testament is a documentation of his own views. In some 
measure this is and must be true of every interpretation. But this re. 
viewer feels that Buber’s work would have been more generally acceptable 
if he had more fully permitted objective historical reconstruction to per- 
form an adequate critical function. Questions of literary criticism and 
history are frequently settled by a too-easy reliance on the writer’s a priori 
assumptions. We do not wish to deny that the author’s religio-philosophi- 
cal viewpoint is an authentic outcome of the faith of ancient Israel. For 
those wearied by the aridity of positivistic exegesis this is rich and nourish- 
ing stuff. Passage upon passage, hitherto without significant relevance, 
comes alive with suggestive possibilities of meaning. Buber’s presenta- 
tions of Sinai, the kingship, and Job are great examples of this. Only 
a viewpoint that is Biblical in a very profound sense could so consistently 
illuminate every part of the Bible it touches. But by that same token it 
would lose nothing by working fully within the confines of the scientific 
disciplines of history and literature. Rather, it would avoid the sus- 
picion of being esoteric and commend its invaluable insights to a wider 
circle. As it is, Buber’s profound insights will be scorned by many on 
the ground that he is “uncritical” and “too philosophical.” 

Buber rightly assumes that Israel’s faith antedates the great prophets. 
Therefore to interpret Israel’s faith he sets himself two tasks: (1) To 
discover the oldest text that expresses the core of the faith, and (2) to see 
how the core develops until it becomes the complete prophetic teaching. 

In his search for the earliest text Buber begins with the Song of 
Deborah. He finds that the poem is an expression of the faith that Israel 
is a religious unity, Yahweh’s people. Yahweh leads it and is the exclusive 
power in its life; the proper role of the people is to love him and to 
serve as the instrument of his acts. But the author also shows that the 
poem reflects an established religious tradition. So, still looking for a 
basic text, he moves back to “The Shechem Assembly” (Joshua 24). But 
this, he decides, is an account of the renewal of the convenant, not of its 
founding or of its wider extension to other tribes. The “foreign gods’ 
removed are not tribal deities but the ancient household teraphim. The 
transaction is not sacramental and may be compared to the reformation of 
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osiah much later. So he moves back again to locate the “holy event” 
of Israel’s founding. He finds it in Exodus 24, the account of Moses and 
the elders eating a sacramental meal to seal the covenant. This is the 
beginning of the national relationship; but Buber traces back the core 
of the faith to the “Fathers.” For them it was an individual experience. 
At these two points Buber’s work seems dangerously subjective and con- 
jectural. Buber’s own thought assumes that religious faith is basically 
an individual and personal experience. The patriarchal stories serve 
admirably to illustrate his own thought. Because of his individual and 
personal emphasis the notion of an objective revelation of God in nature 
and history involving the whole community of Israel in the real event of 
the Exodus does not fit well for him. His use of Exodus 24 (rather than 
Exodus 15!) and of the patriarchs as the basic loci recording revelation 
draws attention to the essentially mystical and nonhistorical view of 
revelation held by Buber. Sinai rather than the Exodus is focal. The 
realistic disclosure of Yahweh as the lord of nature and of history recedes 
into the background because of an overconcern with the experience of 
personal relation. For this reviewer the Bible’s own view of revelation 
is more objective and historical than Buber allows. For Buber nature 
and history are not so much the processes in which, by virtue of his own 
freedom, God discloses himself as the background which qualifies the 
nature of the response made by those whom God, in “personal” revelation, 
confronts with the demand for “decision.” ‘This is further illustrated in 
the three sections of the book that record the development of the pro- 
phetic faith: (1) ““The Great Tensions,” (2) ““The Turning to the Future,” 
and (3) “The God of the Sufferers.” These sections are withal a most 
searching and significant penetration into the religious experience of the 
prophets and reveal the profundity of Martin Buber, not simply as a 
scholar, but as one who himself lives by the faith of Israel. 
J. CozrRT RyLAARSDAM 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


History oF NEw TESTAMENT TIMES, WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ApocryPHa, by Robert H. Pfeiffer. 561 pp. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. $4.00. 

Nearly a decade ago Professor Pfeiffer of Harvard University and Bos- 
ton University placed Old Testament scholars under obligation to him 
for his comprehensive Introduction to the Old Testament. Students of 
New Testament times and particularly of the (Old Testament) Apocry- 
phal literature now owe Pfeiffer a similar debt of gratitude for publish- 
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ing what will no doubt prove to be the most generally satisfactory treat. 
ment of these subjects. Such a volume had been long overdue. It is 
now more than sixty years since the publication of the English translation 
of the second German edition of Emil Schiirer’s History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ (1885-1891), and nearly half a cen- 
tury since the last German edition of Schiirer’s work appeared (1901- 
1911). Although Schiirer’s volumes remain a treasure-store and contain 
some information not repeated by Pfeiffer, the latter has cast his net wide 
and deals at some length with Hellenism in general as a foil for various 
types of Judaism. Thus, for example, the author supplies sections which 
summarize what is known of Hellenistic literature, science, scholarship, 
philosophy, and religion. 

Besides treating the political and religious history of Judaism from 
200 B.C. to A.D. 200, Pfeiffer deals at proportionately greater length with 
the literature of the Jews of these four centuries. The chapters on the 
Books of the (Old Testament) Apocrypha not only analyze the contents 
and thought of each book, but supply as well the fullest and most up-to- 
date discussion of the higher criticism of each document. The books 
which, until C. C. Torrey’s recent strictures regarding nomenclature, 
have been generally called the Pseudepigrapha receive less full discus- 
sion by Pfeiffer. Unlike R. H. Charles’s penchant for finding composite 
structure in many of these documents, Pfeiffer holds to a much more mod- 
erate position. Furthermore, this book includes a discussion of certain 
writings not included by Charles, such as The Testament of Job and The 
Lives of the Prophets. Pfeiffer’s treatment of all of this literature is fresh 
and illuminating. 

One of the valuable features of this book is its rich bibliographical an- 
notations throughout the body of the work as well as in the selected bibli- 
ography at the close. In view of the wealth of this material it is all the 
more surprising that no reference is made either to the series as a whole 
or to any article in the International Journal of the Apocrypha (1905- 
1917). Likewise Pfeiffer evidently does not know (see p. 103) that Old- 
father’s index of literary texts preserved in Greek papyri (1923) has been 
continued by Zuster Elisa Reggers in her Catalogus van de Grieksche 
Letterkundige Papyrusteksten (Louvain, 1942). 

When so much has been given, the reviewer may be thought ungrate- 
ful if he asks for more. It is to be regretted, however, that Pfeiffer neg- 
lected to deal with what may be called the economic history of New 
Testament times. (The little book by F. C. Grant on this subject shows 
how important this background is for a proper understanding of the 
Gospels.) 
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Several errors should be corrected when the next edition is printed. 
For example, Pfeiffer is confused in his account of the information in 
Jerome’s Epistle 107 regarding the second grade of Mithraic initiation. 
Instead of saying that Jerome reports this grade to be that of “cryphius 
(hidden; probably to be read nimphus, bridegroom, in accordance with 
inscriptions found at Dura-Europus)” (p. 164), the correct statement of 
the facts is that all manuscripts of Jerome’s Epistle agree in reading nim- 
phus (or an orthographic variant of the same), and that the conjectural 
emendation of the Epistle by Cumont et al., forcing Jerome to bear wit- 
ness to the grade cryphius, is now seen, in the light of evidence from Dura, 
to be utterly unjustified and erroneous. Again, the statement that “‘con- 
ceivably, either Epiphanius or Dorotheus could have prepared the Greek 
translation from the original Hebrew text [of The Lives of the Prophets|” 
(p. 66) goes far beyond any definite information which we have as to 
Dorotheus’ knowledge of Hebrew, and is most improbable in the light 
of the exceedingly superficial character of Epiphanius’ acquaintance with 
Hebrew. Finally, in a book which is relatively free from misprints, it is 
surprising to find again and again the title of Pauly-Wissowa’s Realen- 
cyklopddie misspelled. 

In spite of such minor blemishes, however, this book is a monumental 
work. It will doubtless remain for many years the standard reference 
volume for the political, religious, and particularly the literary history of 
the Jewish people during the centuries immediately before and after the 
rise of Christianity. 

Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CurIsTIANITY AND History, by Herbert Butterfield. 146 pp. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. $2.75. 

This is a small and unpretentious but important book. It is the first 
contribution to the current “meaning of history” literature by a dis- 
tinguished professional historian who is at the same time theologically 
literate. Hitherto the field has been left pretty much to theologians with 
little interest in the problems which historians face, or to historians with 
no feel for theology. Herbert Butterfield is a Cambridge historian and 
Christian layman of very broad interests. He knows the eighteenth cen- 
tury to its roots and has written books on subjects which range from 
Machiavelli and Napoleon to the origins of modern science. He also 
knows his Bible, as a Methodist should. The seven short chapters of this 
book were originally lectures to Cambridge students given at the request 
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of the Divinity Faculty, then repeated with great success over the BBC’s 
Third Programme in 1949. They are written with directness, imagina- 
tion, and literary artistry. 

Professor Butterfield believes that “the general course of history is so 
shaped that a Christian is in the right relation with it.” He does not 
believe that technical historical scholarship can or should be expected 
to demonstrate this. “History has a certain validity of its own, independ- 
ent of philosophy, race, or creed”; but “if men have found no philosophy 
or religion in their actual experience of life, it can hardly be claimed 
that the academic study of history will itself provide the remedy.” There 
are areas, however, “in which the bright empire of the theologians and 
the more murky territory of the historians overlap,” notably in the analy- 
sis of human nature, moral judgment, cataclysm, and the workings of 
Providence in history. In each of these areas the historian finds things 
much as the Christian says they are: man fallen but great, judgment slow 
and inscrutable but sure, tragedy both the making and the breaking of 
nations, and “‘providence” shaping men toward unconceived ends. Here 
in the four central chapters is the heart of the book, the broad outline 
of a Christian attitude toward history, sketched quite concretely at times 
(in what sense has Prussia been “judged’’?), at other times with consider- 
able daring (the picture of Providence as “an intelligence moving over 
the story, taking its bearings afresh after everything men do, and making 
its decisions as it goes along’”’). The closing chapters on Christianity as 
an historical religion and on applications to the present situation are 
relatively not so successful as the rest of the book. 

Throughout runs a persistent theme: the human mind is too prone 
to see simple “‘patterns” in history, to find mental security in historical 
myths like the idea of progress or the thousand-year rule of the Nazi Reich. 
Actually there is an “unspeakable liquidity” in history. To plan, to cal- 
culate, to look too far ahead in an attempt to “play Providence,” these 
are always wrong. It is the Now which counts; “every instant is ‘eschato- 
logical.’”” In such a world, “belief in God gives us greater elasticity of 
mind” and the greatest elasticity results from the principle, “Hold to 
Christ, and for the rest be totally uncommitted.” I venture to say that 
here Butterfield has struck the only note which can satisfy mid-twentieth- 
century Christians. The more rationalistic conception of Providence 
which was held by our Puritan ancestors and medieval forebears is hollow 
comfort in 1950. In an age of cataclysm we turn as Butterfield does from 
Bossuet and Aquinas and even from Augustine to Amos and Isaiah. 
Perhaps he carries his attack on intelligible historical pattern too far— 
certainly a Calvinist would say so—but he has assuredly found the one 
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point from which such pattern may some day be discerned again, the 
point of total intellectual humility. 





E. Harris HARBISON 





Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 






Tue EpiIsTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS, by William Neil. (Moffatt 
New Testament Commentary). 204 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1950. $2.75. 

On April 12, 1950 there was released from the press the last of the 
volumes of ‘““The Moffatt New Testament Commentary,” the volume on 
the Thessalonian letters. Professor William Neil of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, is the author. As is the case with all commentary sets, whether 
by one author or many, the intrinsic merits of the individual volumes may 
be expected to vary considerably. The Moffatt series is not an exception 
and yet, in the evaluation of this reviewer, it has maintained an unusually 
high general average—undoubtedly the highest of any large commentary 
initially published in English. To this it must be added that William 
Neil has not lowered that high average, though one must confess Brans- 
comb’s Mark, Foakes-Jackson’s Acts, and Dodd’s Romans stand out like 
mountain peaks above the rest. 

Professor Neil writes lucidly and with considerable vigor of style. 
Especially in the introductory material is one frequently reminded of 
the refined literary, and academically solid, work of an earlier generation 
of British scholars, such as J. B. Lightfoot and B. F. Westcott. All the 
Moffatt authors have been under the disadvantage of basing their com- 
mentaries not upon the Greek text but upon an English translation which 
at many points assumes more the characteristics of a paraphrase, but Neil 
like most of the others has not followed Moffatt slavishly. 

Although this volume is entitled The Epistle of Paul to the Thes- 
salonians—obviously a reflection of Professor Moffatt’s intention, as gen- 
eral editor, to treat only I Thessalonians as genuinely Pauline—William 
Neil reviews all the evidence and the discussion of earlier scholars, and 
arrives at the conclusion (reached also by Frame, I.C.C.) that “there is no 
solution other than the orthodox view which does not raise more ques- 
tions than it solves” (p. xxvi). In his historical criticism throughout, the 
author accepts substantially the evidence of the ““We-sections” in Acts. 
Further evidence of his generally conservative bent is found in his rather 
frequent references to the old, standard, conservative scholars (Calvin, 
Conybeare and Howson, Denney, Eadie, Jowett, Luther, Milligan, etc.), 
but the works of more recent and more liberal scholars are by no means 
ignored. 
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No two students of the New Testament will agree in detail over even 
so limited an area as these brief letters. However, we find ourselves in 
agreement with the author, more often than not, and would offer but two 
general criticisms in the negative. The first is less serious than the second. 
We have been conscious that at no point in the commentary does the 
author give a satisfactory treatment of Paul’s doctrine of the Christian's 
suffering with and for Christ, though there are several places where it 
occurs either implicitly or explicitly (cf. 1.1:6,7; 2:2,14-16; 3:3,4; I1.1:4,5). 
Secondly, we are by no means convinced with Professor Neil that Paul 
had got beyond belief in a literal Parousia of Christ at a point in time and 
history to a completely “spiritualized” concept where “the Parousia is, like 
Creation, in a real sense timeless; not an historical event, but the underly. 
ing purpose of history and the summing up of all things in Christ” (p, 
xlii). He avers, ‘““That Paul—following our Lord—regarded the Second 
Advent as a religious truth rather than an historical prophecy is clear 
when he deals with the question of when all this will happen. ... What 
concerns us as Christians, says Paul, is not when it will please God to 
sum up all things in Christ, but that we should live today in such a way 
that even if the end came tomorrow we should not be caught unprepared. 
So it is in equally unprecise language that he describes the final overthrow 
of evil. This is not historical prognostication, but religious insight” (p. 
xliv). This all appears to us to be eisegesis rather than exegesis—the 
reading back into the Pauline language (and not without considerable 
difficulty) of a comparatively modern, speculative theology which would 
have been, actually, quite unintelligible to Paul. At numerous places 
throughout the commentary Professor Neil belabors this point. Granted 
that apocalyptic language is extremely picturesque and highly symbolical 
it is difficult to believe that its authors—Paul included—meant none of it 
literally. 

The definitive commentary on the Thessalonian letters will probably 
remain for some time to come that by Frame in the “International Critical 
Commentary.” Only one typographical error has been noted, though it 
occurs twice: hypomene for hypomone (pp. 12, 143). 

T. M. TAyLor 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tue DocrrinE oF GRACE IN THE AposToLic FATHERS, by Thomas F. 
Torrance. 150 pp. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd (American Agent, 
Blessing Book Stores, Inc., Chicago), 1948. 12s 6d; $4.00. 

Dr. Torrance has produced a sound and scholarly study of charis, word 
and idea, in the Apostolic Fathers, with a valuable introduction on the 
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earlier history of the word and its New Testament usage. In taking up 
the Apostolic Fathers one by one he first discusses the area of their thought 
which is relevant to his subject; this includes their doctrine of the person 
of Christ and of the nature of salvation, so the result is a fairly extensive 
survey of their religious ethos and makes the book useful for a wider field 
than its title might suggest. A brief exegetical section then analyzes each 
writer’s use of the word charis itself and its cognates. 

The general conclusion which emerges without difficulty from the 
evidence is that for the Apostolic Fathers the central point in the Christian 
life is not God’s free gift, but ““God’s call to a new life in obedience to 
revealed truth” (p. 133). As Torrance acutely observes, this neo-legalism 
is natural in converts from paganism for whom the idea of the one God 
and his Law was new and wonderful. Christianity on this level had the 
advantage over Hellenism that it offered a revelation, and over Judaism 
that it did not insist on a ceremonial law (pp. 44, 137). Such converts 
had not yet realized the weakness of the Law, nor felt the need of the 
wonders of the Gospel; even if they had been more familiar with the 
Pauline Epistles than they were, they would probably like many later 
Christians have been satisfied with this picture of the Christian life as 
effort towards the divine standard, in which the grace of God is therefore 
subsidiary and not central. 

What will annoy some readers is that, having so sound a case, Dr. 
Torrance weakens the effect of his statement of it by the frequent repeti- 
tion of phrases which suggest that the standard of judgment being applied 
is a pocket manual of Reformed theology. The author of IJ Clement 
“does not mean by ‘calling’ what we mean by ‘election’ ” (p. 128). Igna- 
tius is guilty of “failure to realise that in relation to sin and guilt the death 
of Christ is a finished work, on the ground of which by a judgment of 
grace we pass from death into life” (p. 66). It is a temptation to analyze 
Dr. Torrance’s theology, which seems to me to have some peculiarities, as 
he analyzes that of the Apostolic Fathers. But it is more significant to 
note that anxiety to prove these writers un-Reformed somewhat distracts 
attention from the historical inquiry as to what their teaching was. Igna- 
tius is the worst sufferer, since admittedly he is far above the neo-legatist 
level of most of the others, and does know what faith and love and the 
believer’s union with Christ mean; as Torrance notes, “union,” éwors 
is his key word and he can even say “God is union” as St. John says “God 
is love.” But Torrance treats him more in the spirit of a prosecutor for 
heresy than of an historical student, and the end of his study is “non- 
Pauline as charged.” One feels that Torrance at times puts the worse 
interpretation when possible on the writers he studies; if they speak nobly 
of grace, they can’t really mean it, since for them the Christian life is still 
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a struggle to attain. What would he say to the author of Phil. 3:14? Or 
might not the authors he studies reply in the words of Romans 14:4, 
since he admits in the case of Polycarp that though deficient in the 
doctrine of grace some of them may have conspicuously lived the life of 
grace (p. 91). 

Philologically Torrance is generally sound, though I think he draws 
too sharp a line in saying that charis in the New Testament has “a linguis- 
tic but no theological point of contact with charis in classical and hellenis- 
tic Greek” (p. 21). Only when taken into another language does a tech- 
nical term lose contact with its non-technical associations (such as, in this 
case, the divine favor of a monarch, p. 5). The word could still be used 
non-technically, as when the Martyrdom of Polycarp speaks of the grace 
that filled the martyr’s face before the proconsul (discussed, I think some- 
what over-discussed, on pp. 98-99). 

The defects, as I consider them, do not vitiate the main thesis, though 
they somewhat weaken its development when the author seems to inquire 
more whether the Apostolic Fathers were Reformed theologians or on 
their way to (Roman) Catholic concepts than what their own point of 
view was. The study is a valuable one, well deserving of the Basel 
doctorate which it received, and an earnest of further contributions to 
theology from Dr. Torrance’s pen. 


E. R. Harpy, Jr. 


Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Aage Bentzen. 2 volumes. 
Copenhagen, G. E. C. Gads Forlag; London, Oxford University Press, 
1949. 25s; 30s. 

The author, who is Professor of Theology at the University of Copen- 
hagen, originally wrote his work in Danish, the two volumes of which 
appeared in 1941 from the same press as the English edition. The two 
volumes under review are more than a translation, since a good deal of 
new information has been added. Furthermore, the arrangement of the 
material is somewhat different, but to all intents and purposes one recog- 
nizes that the two editions come from the same writer. In English 
Volume I we find these main divisions: “The Canon,” “The Text,” “The 
Forms of Literature, Poetry, Prose,” and ‘From the Smallest Literary 
Units to the Great Literary Complexes.” In Volume II are treated “The 
Canonical Books (the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa),” and 
“The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha.”’ 

The work opens with a brief résumé of the subject of Introduction. 
The author maintains (I, 11) that it is the merit of “rationalism” of the 
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late eighteenth century to have made “Biblical criticism scientific, unlim- 
ited by preconceived, in reality quite irreligious, theories of inspiration.” 
In this connection Bentzen observes that progress was made ‘which 
theology cannot give up without losing its own soul.” The only method 
that the author considers is a philologico-historical one in the broadest 
sense of the word, and he says we cannot speak of a special “theological 
method.” Yet even though he follows the historical method, he recognizes 
that this is a theological task. Bentzen rejects the rationalistic vein of 
orthodoxy which makes the value of the Old Testament as a document 
of revelation dependent upon preconceived opinions concerning its origin 
and theories of authors and dates. He is clear, however, that we must 
beware of the inclination of hypercriticism to regard tradition with skep- 
ticism on principle. 

Theologically the author is right in laying the stress upon the covenant. 
He maintains that inspiration was not enough to determine a canon, but 
that the decisive feature was the covenant. “It is the law given on Mount 
Sinai and accepted through a solemn covenant, which is to regulate faith 
and life in Israel” (I, 33). It appears surprising, however, that he follows 
the federal theology in finding a covenant with the first human beings in 
Gen. 1; the word berith is not used in that passage, and the covenant with 
Noah (Gen. 9:8-17) is sufficient to give the covenant universality. He 
refers (I, 62) to a rigid dogma of verbal inspiration which included even 
the inspiration of the Hebrew vowel points, a view proved unsound by the 
Calvinist Capellus. Naturally every form of textual criticism would be 
superfluous under such a theory, but the author concludes that the text 
proved stronger than the theologians. Even though Bentzen is greatly 
influenced by Gunkel’s idea of the history of Old Testament literature 
this work is a treatise on Introduction, which is recognized as a theological 
discipline. In the formation of the Old Testament he discerns a progres- 
sive theological revelation, and for that reason the two volumes have great 
value for the pastor’s library. 

In connection with the canon, questions may be raised concerning 
some of Bentzen’s opinions. Although we cannot date the Samaritan 
schism precisely, it appears to have occurred in the century 432-332 B.C.; 
at any rate it seems strange to have it dated in the third (so in both edi- 
tions) or the fourth century B.C. (I, 25). Even though there was discus- 
sion about the canonicity of Ezekiel in the first century A.D., that does 
not prove that the book was not in the Prophetical Canon by 200 B.C. 

As regards the Septuagint, Bentzen in the English edition (I, 83) leans 
too heavily upon Kahle in holding that outside of the Pentateuch there 
never existed a standard Jewish text of the Greek Old Testament, but 
that there were many different translations. But whether we can at 
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this time determine the Urtext or the archetype of the Septuagint really 
makes no serious difference. If we start with an Ur-Septuagiat, it is con- 
ceivable how it followed different lines of development in centers like 
Alexandria, Caesarea, and Antioch. To assume a number of incependent 
translations going back to an early time is not necessary, but rather con- 
fusing; numerous variations could very easily have developed when the 
Septuagint was copied and recopied at different places. The belief in 
an original Septuagint, however, would not exclude the possibility of 
oral extemporaneous translations made from Hebrew into Greek in the 
synagogue. The discussion of the Septuagint and the various ancient 
translations is very brief, and for a study of this subject the student will 
have to go to other works beyond those mentioned in the bibliography. 
In view of the excellent citations of bibliography in other sections it is 
singular that in this instance the treatise is so fragmentary. 

The author has been strongly influenced by Gunkel’s Gattungsfor- 
schung, and in the section on the Forms of Literature he refers to various 
literary types. He also points out repeatedly their connection with “the 
place in life.” Yet Bentzen preserves a certain balance (I, 111): ““Gunkel’s 
whole ‘history’ of the forms rests upon the presupposition of an evolu- 
tionistic scheme which is not justified by the facts. . . . We shall mainly 
limit ourselves to the registering and description of the categories.” It 
must be admitted that this sometimes, as the writer notes, makes Intro- 
duction “desolate,” but since it is a science which is necessarily basic for 
the study of Old Testament history, religion, and theology, such ground- 
work cannot be avoided. The author furthermore recognizes the diff- 
culty of always differentiating between what is sacred and what is secular 
in Israelite literature, and in such instances he does not aim to be dog- 
matic. 

Bentzen observes that there is widespread distrust of the Documentary 
Hypothesis, and he holds that, as expressed in its popular formulation, 
it is tending toward self-dissolution. He rightly opposes the minute 
separation of “documents” with the excision of verses, half-verses, and 
single words to establish a complete disentanglement of “books inside 
books,”” but he does not defend the position of the Fundamentalists (II, 
16). Naturally he lays great stress upon oral tradition and form-critical 
investigation. He accepts, however, the well-known “documents” J, E, D, 
and P, but he prefers to speak of “strata” or “strands,” terms which the 
reviewer had been using independently for a number of years. There 
are certain “constants” which have been recognized by critics in the for- 
mulation of the Documentary Hypothesis, and Bentzen is convinced that 
they determine the recognized strata. It must be noted, however, that he 
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gives up the Documentary Hypothesis in its purely literary form. He 
does not accept the view of a Tetrateuch, which would stop with Numbers 
and connect Deuteronomy with the historical books edited by the Deuter- 
onomists. He points out in D a priestly element, which has not been 
stressed in our books on Introduction, and while he dates the Josianic 
reform in 622 B.C., he slips into the generally accepted date of 621 ina 
footnote (II, 41). He maintains that Israel’s whole ancient history is 
unintelligible if P and D in their present form existed as official codes 
during the times of the judges and the kings. 

As regards the strata, J is considered older than E, and the latter is 
not entirely dependent upon J. He shows that Deuteronomy presents 
Moses not as author, but as a preacher; in the same way Kings and Chroni- 
cles introduce David and Solomon as orators. The author indicates that 
pseudonymity was widespread in antiquity and must not be confused with 
forgery. Even though P be the latest stratum in the Pentateuch, that does 
not exclude the fact that it contains ancient material. Bentzen allows 
that even the redactors may have been aware of inconsistencies in the 
strata (II, 78): ““As pious people the ‘redactors’ supposed that the con- 
tradictions were only due to their own short-sighted human understand- 
ing.” According to the writer the Pentateuch seems to have been rela- 
tively finished some time before 400 B.C.; it is noteworthy, however, that 
he does not stop with the discussion of strata, but he also shows their 
theological significance. 

In volume II, pages 101-162 are devoted to the Latter Prophets. In his 
discussion of the Book of Isaiah the author says that Chapters 56-66 must 
be assigned to an author or a circle very closely related to Chapters 40-55. 
In this connection he says (II, 110): “But when both similarities and dif- 
ferences between 41-55 and 56-66 are taken equally into account, the 
scales seem to sink in favour of the theory that Trito-Isaiah comes from 
the disciples of Deutero-Isaiah.” As regards Ezekiel, the question is raised 
whether he prophesied in Judah, and the author concludes that “the pos- 
sibility of a Palestinian period in the ministry of the prophet cannot be 
called impossible.” In connection with the discussion of the Book of 
Jonah and the New Testament references, Bentzen remarks: “In principle 
we have to stress that the vocation of Jesus as saviour must have prevented 
him from having other opinions than those held by his contemporaries.” 
As one reads the section on the Dodecapropheton, in many instances one 
would like to have more details. 

In conclusion, Bentzen has written a good book, but he has not dis- 
placed the works in English by S. R. Driver and R. H. Pfeiffer, who 
supply many scientific details that our author does not attempt to give. 
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This book, however, occupies a worthy place besides these two Introduc. 
tions, which it supplements. 

HEnry S. GEHMAN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue PotiricaL Community, A Study of Anomie, by Sebastian de Grazia. 
258 pp. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. $4.00. 
Sebastian de Grazia has put his finger on that vital spot between our 

too neatly separated academic disciplines where political, economic, and 

spiritual phenomena fuse in a single type of human experience which is 
at the core of the political community. The problem to which he has 
devoted the energies of an imaginative scholarship is that of anomie, 

This term was given currency by Durkheim. It connotes “the ideological 

factors that weaken or destroy the bonds of allegiance which make the 

political community.” What is it that holds a community together? 

De Grazia answers: ‘Systems of beliefs, flexible bands weaving through 

and around each member of the community, compacting it, allowing some 

stretch at times, coiling like a steel spring at others. The basic denomina- 
tor of citizens is these belief systems which express their ideas concerning 
their relationship to one another and to their rulers.” 

Anomie occurs when the belief systems of a community clash with 
each other so that citizens are left without a clear direction and are torn 
between conflicting standards of behavior, or when belief systems deterio- 
rate in themselves, causing people to feel left alone in a meaningless world. 
The first is called simple, the second acute anomie. Suicides, mental de- 
rangements, loss of the will to live and movements of political extremism 
are among the consequences of anomie. De Grazia throughout derives 
the belief systems of adults from motives similar to the separation-anxiety 
of children, maintaining that the uniformity of childhood experiences 
constitutes the most important evidence for the function of belief systems 
in social life. As the child, in order to escape the dreaded separation 
from his providers and protectors, readily molds his world around the 
mental image which he holds of these superiors, their believed omnipo- 
tence, and their demands on him, so adult belief systems combine stand- 
ards of required behavior with the notion of a “ruler” whose power to 
master the environment would protect those who “belonged” by virtue 
of their acceptance of his standards. This “ruler” could be either a 
physical person or a personified entity but in either case would be real 
as a “ruler” by virtue of the qualities and functions assigned to him in 
the beliefs of the community. If belief in the capacity or the willingness 
of the “ruler” to provide for his flock is weakened or shaken by certain 
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developments, the bonds of the community itself are loosened and the 
individuals find themselves exposed to the basic insecurity of isolation 
from one another. 

This hypothesis Mr. de Grazia develops with a wealth of illustrative 
material from a wide range of sources. In applying the theory to con- 
temporary America, he finds it suffering not only from the simple anomie 
of conflicting “directives” but also from the acute anomie of belief-de- 
terioration. On the one hand, it is the irreconcilable opposition between 
the Christian ethics of co-operation and the business code of competition 
which leaves people perpetually confused and bewildered, while on the 
other hand such factors as disorderliness and unpredictability of condi- 
tions of employment bring about the great anxiety of absolute helpless- 
ness and loneliness in a chaotic world. Not only public order but also 
private relations are deeply affected by these ideological processes. 

This book is by its nature a beginning, one of those first digs of the 
spade into virgin soil which promises plentiful returns. It is bound to 
result in more extensive and systematic investigation of the phenomena 
of anomie, an investigation from which many disciplines are bound to 
draw new insights. If, for instance, political theory would proceed on 
the assumption that the political community derives not from a compact, 
nor from a nice balance of interests, nor from successful power techniques 
ofa ruling élite, but from the strength and consistency of common beliefs, 
would it not assign to spiritual elements a degree of reality which it is not 
now willing to concede? If, on the other hand, the reality of communal 
life came to be accepted as the setting in which, above all, faith can be 
experienced as truth, would it not be obvious that “judgment rolling 
down as waters and righteousness as a mighty stream” is a more relevant 
demonstration of faith than “sacrifices and burnt offerings’? What would 
a policy of defeating totalitarian movements be like if it were based on 
the knowledge that such movements spring essentially from the spiritual 
void left by the deterioration of common beliefs? What difference would 
it make to our way of living if we saw that the estrangement of the ruling 
strata from the people, on account of their style, their habits and their 
pleasures, was one of the surest ways of bringing about this fatal deteriora- 
tion of common beliefs, and if we grasped the full political significance of 
the words: “I abhor the excellency of Jacob, and hate his palaces: therefor 
will I deliver up the city with all that is therein’? 

Among the many unsolved questions which this book raises in our 
mind one of the most crucial pertains to the in-betweenness of this kind of 
investigation, in the midst of the social sciences on the one side and 
philosophy and theology on the other. A scholar who studies the func- 
tions of belief systems in the community looks upon beliefs with scientific 
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detachment, regarding them as factual attitudes rather than as statements 
about unseen truth. He finds that common beliefs are necessary for any 
political community, and this he considers an objective truth; but since 
he relates beliefs to obvious human needs, he cannot consider the contents 
of beliefs in their relation to truth apart from the needs which they satisfy. 
This implies an anthropocentric point of departure and a corresponding 
agnosticism concerning the beliefs themselves. From this point of view 
it makes little difference whether the “ruler” in whom people believe is 
a king, a party leader, or God, provided their belief is strong and con- 
sistent; nor is it important to distinguish between brotherly love as a 
means to insure common prosperity and brotherly love as a sacrificial way 
of life. The scholar thus places himself in a position where he seems to 
say: “Research tells me that only beliefs can hold a community together, 
but as far as I am concerned I cannot commit myself to any belief, because 
as a scientific observer I must look at them from the outside.” Insoluble 
difficulties result. A scholar who finds that beliefs are vital also finds 
that he must not believe, a political scientist who views citizenship as a 
matter of wholehearted faith is unable to be a citizen inasmuch as he 
cannot risk the onlooker’s certainty for the venture of faith. Does this 
mean that insight into how we live bars us from insight into life? Mr. 
de Grazia himself seems to be dissatisfied with such sterility, since in his 
“Coda” he commits himself to the ethic of brotherly love. But it is 
significant that he derives the truth of his belief from the umiversality of 
childhood experiences and the general human need for affection which 
can be objectively observed therein. Thus again, the question of the 
truth of beliefs is identified with that of their usefulness and any relation 
to the spiritual meaning of life is barred. As long as beliefs meet certain 
observable needs, it matters little what they are about. Does not this 
approach conduce to a creeping indifference and skepticism regarding 
one’s own credo and thereby to the ultimate weakening of community 
bonds? And does not this result serve to convince us that in matters of 
human life, the mere onlooker cannot take hold of reality and that truth 
must elude the man who has not linked his own being to the unseen 
structure of the world, through faith? 
GERHART NIEMEYER 

Oglethorpe University 
Oglethorpe University, Georgia 


Jesus THEN AND Now, by Willard L. Sperry. 224 pp. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. $2.50. 

THE MAN FROM NAzarRETH, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 282 pp. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. $3.00. 
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Both these little volumes endeavor to speak to the layman. Neither 
author claims to be a “scholar” in the field of New Testament studies. 
Yet each has thought long and deeply on the findings of the “scholars’’ 
and feels that he may be able to present these in a way to be apprehended 
by the elusive “man in the street.” I incline to think that this is so and 
that the educated, Christian layman ought to find in either of these books 
much help in understanding Jesus. 

Dr. Fosdick’s method is to attempt to show “what manner of man” our 
Lord’s contemporaries thought him to be. And for his purposes he 
chooses as observers “the crowds,” “the scribes and pharisees,” the “self- 
complacent,” the “religious and moral outcastes,” “women and children,” 
“his first disciples,” the Zealots, and “Jews with a world-wide outlook.” 
This is a good method, adequate up to a point. T. W. Manson was one 
of the first to adopt it regarding Jesus. But it is unsatisfying in the end. 
The Christian mind and heart will never be satisfied until they know 
what Jesus thought about himself. Dr. Fosdick follows John Knox, as 
he in turn follows continental scholarship, in holding that we cannot 
“project ourselves into the inner life of the Master” with a view to dis- 
covering what he thought about himself. And yet he holds that we may 
really know “what manner of man the historic Jesus was, what he thought 
and taught and did, and how he felt” (p. 11). For myself I confess to 
being nonplussed by this distinction. I should like, therefore, to raise 
the question for the author’s earnest consideration—why is it less reason- 
able to suppose that we may discover Jesus’ mind about himself and his 
mission than about anything else with which he had to do? Is it more 
difficult per se to project oneself into Jesus’ mind about himself than 
into his mind about the Kingdom of God, about social ethics, about the 
Parousia, or whatnot? In point of fact, if it be so, then we appear to 
have come upon a neo-protestant-catholicism dependent henceforth for 
our belief about Jesus Christ upon the dicta of the Church (primitive, 
medieval, or modern—it is all one and the same in the end). 

While reading Dean Sperry’s book, I had occasion to visit with one of 
my Scottish students in his ancestral home at Bonskeid-Fincastle in the 
Highlands. In the “guest book” of that splendid center of Scottish evan- 
gelicalism, I found Dean Sperry’s name among the countless leaders of 
Christendom from every land who had “‘bidded a wee” in that sanctuary 
of Protestant Scotland. It seemed to me that this was in some measure, 
at any rate, appropriate. For there is a genuinely evangelical tone about 
his book that is unmistakable. He insists on the fact that Christian 
theology at its best must have “a dual concern for both the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of the creeds” (p. 194), and he will have nothing to do with 
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“the studied neglect of Jesus in the writings of the neo-orthodox theo- 
logians of our time” (p. 195), a neglect which he rightly observes is bound 
in the end to deliver us over once again to the “Christ-myth” (p. 12, e¢ al.) 
which the Barthians are framing for us anew. This deadly neo-orthodoxy 
is running the grave danger, as he observes, not of “‘modernizing Jesus” 
but of “antiquating him” (p. 48), in view particularly of its philosophic, 
anti-scientific presuppositions which are very far away indeed from the 
Biblical point of view. I could only wish that Dean Sperry did not lean 
so heavily on the artificial, noncritical views of Schweitzer, who certainly 
has departed at least as far from the prophetic views of Scripture as the 
other dominant apocalyptic schools of our time, among which I would 
classify the entire Kierkegaardian-Barthian tradition. 

I should like in closing this short review to say how thoroughly I per- 
sonally agree with the generally prophetic standpoint of these two mono- 
graphs. They point toward a far more realistic understanding of Jesus 
than many of the modern neo-orthodox books which flood the market. 

Joun Wick BowMan 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Andrews, Scotland 


NicoLas BerpyAEv: CAPTIVE OF FREEDOM, by Matthew Spinka. 220 pp. 

Philadelphia, The Westminister Press, 1950. $3.50. 

Dr. Spinka gives us an admirable “Introduction to Berdyaev.” He 
could hardly have done more in a small volume. It will be a welcome 
companion to every student of Berdyaev. Spinka’s presentation of Ber- 
dyaev’s life and ideas is fair and concise, both impartial and appreciative. 
He commends Berdyaev’s message to our age, but does not conceal his 
own doubts and reservations. His documentation is most complete; it in- 
cludes those early writings of Berdyaev which are still available only in 
the Russian original (see ‘Selected Bibliography” at the end of the book). 

The book is divided into two sections. The first is inscribed: “The 
World Berdyaev Revolted Against.” Berdyaev is usually described as one 
of the “Modern Christian Revolutionaries.” A revolutionary he was 
indeed, by his temperament and by his method of thinking. He in- 
timated himself that protest and denial were his normal starting point. 
He was mentally always in opposition to something. His method was 
that of passionate dialectics. He was by nature an incorrigible rebel. He 
would sometimes complain of his utter loneliness in the world, even in 
the world of spirit. But, on the whole, he was rather proud of this loneli- 
ness, of this kingly solitude; it was the inevitable price for freedom— 
Berdyaev wanted to be alone, in a permanent conflict with the world of 
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multitudes and masses. Yet, this permanent opposition to the world con- 
stitutes a new bondage. ‘This loneliness is itself a kind of dependence. 
A fighter wants some enemy to fight against. He simply cannot be truly 
himself without having something, or somebody, to revolt and to protest 
against. It is to this inner tension in Berdyaev’s personality that Dr. 
Spinka alludes by the subheading of his book, ““Captive of freedom.” He 
tells us the story of his passionate life, both in Russia and “in exile.” 
An American reader will be especially grateful to Dr. Spinka for his ex- 
tensive use of the posthumously published “Autobiography” of Berdyaev, 
which is still available only in Russian (Paris, 1949). It is a document of 
crucial importance. It is deliberately subjective and “egocentric’”— 
Berdyaev admits himself that he was interested not so much in his 
environment as in his own “reactions” to it. It tells us a lot about the 
author, but it would be dangerous to use it as an historical witness. We 
have to know exactly what was the world Berdyaev revolted against, but 
it would be misleading to look at this world only through Berdyaev’s own 
spectacles, precisely because he was so persistently in revolt, and the 
fighter’s vision of his antagonists is never accurate and balanced. And, 
after all, nobody lives only by protest and negation. One walks ultimately 
by faith of some sort. 

Accordingly Dr. Spinka inscribes his second section: ““The Faith Ber- 
dyaev Lived By.” It includes six chapters: Berdyaev’s Existentialism, his 
conception of Man and Creation (“As it was in the beginning’), his 
doctrine of Redemption, in its double aspect, personal and social, his 
Philososphy of History and “‘Berdyaev’s Final Faith.” Dr. Spinka offers 
us not only an exposition, but an analysis. He reminds us of Berdyaev’s 
“sources” and ideological links. He emphasizes his dependence upon the 
German philosophical and mystical tradition, including Jacob Boehme, 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer and others. He expects the American reader 
to be bit embarrassed by this unfamiliar mental climate, since the Ameri- 
can mind grows rather in another spiritual atmosphere, dominated by 
the English empirical school. This is a very helpful warning. And yet 
we would have expected something more from Dr. Spinka. 

The real difficulty which we will find in assessing Berdyaev’s message is 
on a deeper level. Berdyaev is sometimes described, and denounced, as 
a “Modern Gnostic’’—not only because he indulges too often in unwar- 
ranted metaphysical fancies, but primarily because his Christianity is a 
religion for an élite. Spinka admits himself that Berdyaev had very little 
to say to a “simple believer,” nor was he much concerned with such. In 
fact, he would rather despise the simple folk. And, possibly, his utter 
dislike of the “official” (or institutional) Church was ultimately motivated 
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not by the concrete failures of the empirical Churches, but by his basic 
spiritual “aristocratism,’ which was again of a mixed origin. In his 
“Autobiography” Berdyaev suggests that his dislike of the clergy goes 
back to Voltaire. As matter of fact, in his reconstruction of Christianity 
there is little room not only for the “institution,” but for the Scripture 
too, and even for the “historic revelation” at all. It is here that our 
misgivings are most acute. We are much impressed by what Berdyaev 
had to say about the tragic situation of our own world, we are prepared 
to welcome his message of man’s dignity and creative vocation. Yet, one 
would hesitate to follow him; we are afraid of ‘“‘vain speculations,” we 
cling to the Scripture. 





GEORGE FLOROVSKY 


St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
New York City 





URCHRISTENTUM UND GOTTESDIENST, by Oscar Cullmann. Second ed. 

120 pp. Ziirich, Zwingli-Verlag, 1950. Fr. 7.80. 

This original monograph, first published in 1944, is No. 3 in the 
stimulating series of “Essays in Old and New Testament Theology,” 
edited by Eichrodt and Cullmann. The publishing of a revised edition 
gives the author opportunity to take account of criticisms of his first 
edition. The period covered runs to A.D. 150, and the discussion falls 
into two parts: first, “fundamental features of early Christiarni worship,” 
and then a study, twice as long, on “the Gospel of John and early Christian 
worship.” 

Cullmann argues that apart from missionary preaching, early Christian 
worship included but two types: one combined preaching, prayer, and 
a common meal, in which the Supper formed the climax; the other was 
Baptism. Thus every service of worship centered in a sacramental 
observance. 

All worship centered in the risen Christ. The early Christians thought 
of him as present with them at their Supper. Indeed, the cry “Marana- 
tha,” i. e., “Our Lord, Come!” (I Cor. 16:22), was a prayer for him to 
come to be with them in their Supper as well as in the final Messianic 
Supper. The memory of the post-Easter meals with the risen Christ over- 
shadowed for a time the remembrance of Jesus’ action at the Last Supper 
and threatened to obscure the meaning of his death, but Paul called 
the Church back to its heritage in the latter points. 

In contrast to Bultmann, who holds that the author of the Gospel of 
John was unfriendly to the sacraments and only kept them because of 
their established place in the Church, Cullmann undertakes to show 
that this Gospel repeatedly indicates their important role. The purpose 
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of this Gospel is to show that the Jesus of history is the risen Christ of the 
Church, and that through the gift of the Spirit the work of Jesus can 
now be understood better than was possible during Jesus’ lifetime. This 
life of Jesus is set in the full framework of redemptive history, and the 
Gospel writer keeps in mind both the historical career and the present mean- 
ing and interpretation of Jesus’ work. He brings this out by double or 
multiple meanings of words, such as “lifted up,” “bread of life,” etc. 
The exegete must bring out both the litera] historical meaning of such 
words and the interpretation in terms of the present life of the Church; 
the writer meant both meanings, and therefore the exegete is not guilty 
of allegorical interpretation when he brings out what the original writer 
intended. 

Without claiming that the interest in worship is the only interest in 
the Gospel of John, Cullmann examines a series of passages and concludes 
that this Gospel gives a central and essential place to the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Both are tied to the death of Christ; 
both are centered in the person of the now living Christ. Baptism is 
once for all, for the individual; the Eucharist is to be repeated, by the 
congregation. 

Thus the positive place which the Gospel of John and the early Church 
gave the sacraments is rightly stressed. It was only by excising important 
passages that Bultmann was able to assert the contrary. Cullmann prop- 
erly points out that the sacraments may be in mind in many passages 
which do not specifically speak of them. He allows fully for the place of 
faith and for the freedom of outward form which existed in the Apostolic 
Church and even later. He has a keen awareness of the powerful influ- 
ence of the resurrection on the thought and worship of the early Chris- 
tians, and he brings out how in worship the Church realized the unity 
of the past work, the present Lordship, and the future coming of Christ. 

It seems to me that Cullmann overstates the place of the sacraments 
in the first half dozen generations of the Church. At least, there is not 
evidence enough to show that every service of worship had its high point in 
one of the sacraments. The insistence that every worship service included 
preaching, prayer, and the common meal lacks adequate proof, and the 
variety in the early Church argues against it. 

Another indication of too great a stress on the sacraments is the state- 
ment that “in the time after the resurrection they take the place of the 
miracles worked by the incarnate Christ” (p. 114). In the Apostolic Age 
miracles continued, as Acts relates and Paul three times reports for him- 
self (Rom. 15:19; II Cor. 12:12; Gal. 3:5). The “greater works than 
these” which the disciples were to do (John 14:12) certainly had in mind 
something other than the sacraments. 
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In future study both of early Christian worship and of the Gospel of 
John this monograph will hold an important place. 





FLoyp V. FILson 





McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 







A.TruisT1Ic Love: A Srupy oF AMERICAN Goop NEIGHBORS AND CHRISTIAN- 
CaTHOLIc Saints, by Pitirim A. Sorokin. 253 pp. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1950. $3.00. 

For a long time Sorokin’s sociology has been debated. Some hail him 
as the pioneer of a more adequate social science; some dismiss him as a 
mystic and a metaphysician. Here he borders on theology. Here, too, 
he will become a bone of contention, for his approach will raise the ques- 
tion as to what extent theological method can be scientific. The work is 
more significant than that, however, for it is the first volume in a series 
prepared by the Harvard Research Center in Altruistic Integration and 
Creativity. Social science thus accepts the mature responsibility of guid- 
ing human thought and action at the very center of its need. If what 
we need socially is outgoing concern, how concretely can it be obtained? 
What are the conditions according to actual scientific study which obtain 
wherever altruistic love has appeared in observable community? This 
research center is endowed in order to focus the attention of social science 
on the positive aspects of liuman life. Too often we have concéntrated on 
the evil or defective sides, having thus weakened our social effectiveness 
by the use of warped conclusions and by overdue attention to the factors 
of disintegration. 

The method of investigation is both contemporary and _ historical. 
Communities have nominated their own good neighbors and summarized 
the reasons for their choices. These tabulated, all available material has 
also been gathered concerning these good neighbors such as sex, age, 
education, religious and political affiliations, etc. Part I treats this topic 
by means of much statistical analysis. Part II is historical, tabulating 
similar material from historic records in the case of Catholic saints. Part 
III summarizes good-neighborliness and saintliness and describes the 
meaning of altruistic love. Appendices illustrate material from which 
the conclusions were drawn. 

The result of the study is more than information concerning the condi- 
tions which have actually surrounded the development of altruistic love. 
It also reaches the conclusion that “love is literally a life-giving force; that 
altruistic persons have on the average a far greater duration of life than 
ordinary, and especially egotistic, persons . . . that love-experience is true 
cognition . . . that love is goodness itself. . . .” This volume is itself, 
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nevertheless, only the precursor of an entire series, one monograph of 
which is almost ready, Types, Techniques, and Fuctors of Altruistic Ex- 
perience. Obviously this present study is based on altogether too scant 
material and the author accordingly stresses the need for tentativeness. 

The best attitude to take towards this work is to be thankful for such 
positive interest and for such a gigantic undertaking. At present, if the 
conclusions are to construed as scientifically necessary, non sequitur would 
have to be written after most of them. Obviously the theological prob- 
lems abound. What is the nature of God’s freedom and man’s, and how 
can either be correctly assessed by sociological measures? Are there also 
religious factors which defy sociological regimentation? What, anyway, 
is the validity of conventional standards, whether secular or ecclesiastical? 
Perhaps those who are “an abomination in the sight of God” have actually 
been exalted among men, even into saints, while there may be true saints, 
for instance, among those killed by the Inquisition, condemned by the 
Church. What correlation can there be between objective data and the 
experiences of the saints themselves? Can more use be made of depth 
psychology? 

Such studies as these, however, are beginnings of a new creative outreach 
within social science. Instead of foolishly fearing its messianism or ag- 
gressively decrying its obvious limitations, we ought to encourage it within 
its limit of power efficacy and claim every legitimate conclusion coopera- 
tively for the glory of God and the help of humanity. 

NE s F. S. FERRE 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


An INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTAMENT THOUGHT, by Frederick C. Grant. 
339 pp. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. $3.75. 
Professor Grant has crowned his shelf of books with one which may 

well prove to be the most important of all, one which merits careful study 

by all who are interested in sounding the ideas and presuppositions of the 

New Testament writers. The familiar words of the Bible are all too 

easily read as if they had been written to answer the questions of life as 

we put them in our environment and with our inherited mind-set. Grant 
tries to show what these words meant to first century readers, with their 
training and their experiences. He is especially careful to guard against 
the dogmatic frame of Protestantism, the moralistic frame of nineteenth 
century liberals, and a present derogatory attitude towards the religious 
genuineness of first century Judaism. The book contains no New Testa- 
ment criticism, nor does it attempt to force New Testament ideas into 
any system. It is a serious and generally successful attempt to present the 
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main ideas which lay in the minds of the New Testament writers and 
which were so new that these writers were often baffled in their attempt 
to express themselves. The book offers an interesting comparison with 
Professor Burrows’ Outline of Biblical Theology. Burrows collects and 
classifies more texts. Grant amplifies the meaning of the texts. Either 
might equally well be called Biblical Theology or New Testament 
Thought, for both dwell largely on the essential continuity of the revela- 
tion which the Old Testament and New Testament contain. 

The author is convinced that the milieu of almost all the New Testa- 
ment writers was thoroughly Jewish, very slightly influenced by Hellenism 
except in its Jewish form. That the literature based on Reitzenstein has 
been taken far too seriously is now generally admitted. One may ask, 
however, whether in making the point Grant does not sometimes leave 
the impression of underestimating the difference between these late Jewish 
or Jewish-Hellenistic conceptions and the ideas of the New Testament. 
The chapter on New Testament ethics almost seems to make the ideal 
of moral living a kind of appendix to New Testament thought, much the 
same in the New Testament and in the ethics of simple “agrarian” or 
“apocalyptic” communities, with no real reference to Agape. Now the 
moral advice of Jesus and of Paul is often couched in the language of 
common-sense morals the world over, sometimes strangely like the lan- 
guage of the Book of Proverbs, which is hardly either “agrarian” or 
“apocalyptic.” But these apparently commonplace sayings are so colored 
by Jesus’ self-denying service and by Paul’s love that their observance 
would have been ridiculed by a Rabbi or a Philo, still more by an 
Epictetus, as later events showed full well. The Old Testament and first 
century Judaism certainly called God “Father” but with how different 
a connotation from that of Jesus! 

The main core of the book is a clear and forceful discussion of the 
New Testament use of the words God, Man, Christ, Salvation, the Church. 
Each of these chapters brings out the various ways in which the ideas of 
the first century Church are expressed, the essential unity of the convic- 
tions behind these expressions, the difference between Biblical and non- 
Biblical conceptions, and the persistence through the centuries of that 
experience of the risen Christ in which the whole Christian movement 
originated. The chapter on God, for instance, points out the difference 
between the Biblical idea of God and that of the philosophers, ancient or 
modern. In both the Old Testament and the New, God is personal. He 
is king, not at all in the Oriental manner often quoted to bring the Bible 
into disrepute, but a king who always loves and works for his people, and 
who is able to bring the issues of life, social and individual, to a successful 
and happy conclusion. He is just, absolutely and dependably just, a 
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quality which introduces a difficulty foreign to pagan thought, the suffer- 
ing of his people. Christ was not first a human being who was later 
exalted to deity by the Church. Christ was first of all the risen Christ, 
present with his people, one who was recognized to be identical with the 
Jesus whom they had known and who had been seen to die, one who must 
then have risen from the dead. From the beginning this Christ was a 
divine being who had become man to do the work given him by God. 

This is a mere sample of the author’s method. Each chapter is full of 
brilliant appreciations of the basic ideas of the New Testament. These 
basic ideas are recognized to be very few, but to record and induce a 
transformation of human life. They will help any minister read his New 
Testament more intelligently and will offer abundant material which 
will make his sermons more authentic and more attractive, for Grant has 
retained the conceptions of the historic Church universal and presented 
them in current language. 

Joun W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


THE CONVERSION OF CONSTANTINE AND PAGAN RoE, by Andrew Alféldi. 
Translated by Harold Mattingly. 140 pp. New York, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1949. $4.50. 

THE AGE OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, by Jacob Burckhardt. Translated 
by Moses Hadas. 400 pp. New York, Pantheon Books, 1949. $4.50. 
In the last two or three years, there has been an ever-increasing interest 

not only in the historical epoch of the late third and early fourth centuries 

after Christ, but also in the dominant and enigmatic figure of the em- 
peror, Constantine the Great. These two recently published English 
translations are clearly reflections of contemporary concern with the 
period and with the man. The work of Alf6ldi originally appeared in 
an Hungarian journal and is here skillfully rendered in English by the 

English scholar, Harold Mattingly. The other volume presents in English 

for the first time a monumental work of the great Swiss historian, Jacob 

Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantins des Grossen, which was first published 

in 1852, revised in 1880, and republished in German as recently as 1949. 

Professor Moses Hadas of Columbia University has produced an English 

version of exceptional smoothness and clarity. 

The central argument of Alf6ldi’s book can be briefly stated. Relying 
in the main upon a virtually unqualified acceptance of such sources as 
Eusebius’ Vita Constantini and Lactantius’ De Mortibus Persecutorum, 
and employing numismatic evidence more extensively than ever before 
Alféldi advances the theory that Constantine experienced a genuine reli- 
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gious conversion at the time of the Battle of the Mulvian Bridge in 
October, 312 A.D. Thus all of his subsequent acts as Emperor can best 
be understood by assuming him to be unswervingly devoted to the further. 
ance of the Christian religion. In this respect, Alf6ldi contends, there are 
four distinct phases or aspects to Constantine’s activity: from the Battle 
of the Mulvian Bridge to 320, from 320 to the victory over Licinius in 
324, from 324 to 330, and from the formal dedication of Constantinople 
to the death of the Emperor in 337. We are told that Constantine pro- 
ceeded slowly and with great circumspection, first as he gradually rid him- 
self of the vestiges of paganism in his own make-up, and second as he 
attempted not to arouse the antagonism of pagan vested religious interests, 
particularly in their most vigorous form in the aristocracy of the city of 
Rome itself. Indeed, Alf6ldi promises further monographs which will 
deal with this pagan aristocratic phenomenon. Constantine, according 
to Alféldi, passes from an attitude of moderate tolerance of paganism to 
one of thorough-going opposition and even persecution in the years im- 
mediately before his death. But even to the end, Alf6ldi argues, the new 
Constantinople and all it stood for continued to be second to Rome in 
Constantine’s mind. The Eternal City had its fascination for him, and 
apparently he never dared to, or perhaps never even could, eliminate 
pagan religions from it and impose by force the new religion of Christ. 

The interpretation of the religious and political activity of Constantine 
poses an excessively difficult problem. Alf6ldi’s bo@k is particularly valu- 
able in that it presents afresh all the material essefitially relevant to the 
question. Although he does not claim that his work will “involve any 
sensational reversal of earlier results” (p. 4), he does insist that “it will 
show us how the Christianization of the Empire zave rise to a violent 
reaction on the part of those who carried the se pallid of Rome.” 
Perhaps Alf6ldi’s case may be convincing to some, but to others it will 
give the impression that the author adopted a thesis at the outset, and 
then adjusted his material accordingly. Only specialists in numismatics 
will be competent to appraise Alféldi’s use of data derived from that field, 
but even the non-specialist will be skeptical from time to time when he 
sees rather large conclusions being built on tenuous and ambivalent 
evidence. Much the same point can be made in connection with Alféldi’s 
attitude towards the Vita Constantini of Eusebius. | He is not disposed to 
doubt its authenticity or its veracity, both of which |have been seriously 
attacked by scholars. The whole matter boils down to this: if one accepts 
the Vita as a reliable source, then Alf6ldi’s first contention, viz., that Con- 
stantine had a genuine religious experience of conversion in 312, may 
likewise be accepted. But the fact remains that much of Constantine's 
later behavior, e.g., the murder of his wife and son,|or his retention of 
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the title of pontifex maximus, can hardly be explained on the grounds 
which Alf6ldi advances. 

One nice theological or religious point arises as a result of Alféldi’s 
thesis. He argues that the dream of Constantine, and the vision which 
gave him the famous message, robrw vixa, were genuine religious experi- 
ences. As a consequence of these, Alf6ldi says, Constantine resolved “to 
implore the aid of Christ—and, if He assisted him, to give himself com- 
pletely to His cause” (p. 14). Alf6ldi then in effect points out that Christ 
lived up to his end of the bargain by granting victory at the Mulvian 
Bridge, and Constantine in turn launched on his policy of Christianizing 
the Empire. Alf6ldi thus seems to imply that if Constantine had lost the 
battle, he would not have become converted. But what does this mean 
for the genuineness of a religious experience? In his interpretation, is 
Alféldi, who obviously writes from a Christian point of view, making a 
proper fusion of material derived from the historical order with that which 
comes from the religious order? Even if one grants that Constantine 
himself might well have operated in the familiar context of the do ut des 
religious attitude, yet somehow or other one feels that Alféldi, in dealing 
with this episode, has not himself faced up to the basic problems involved 
in the mystical aspects of Christianity, and their importance for the his- 
torian whose approach is Christian. 

Burckhardt gives a considerably different view of Constantine, and it 
may well be presumed that it is essentially this view against which Alf6ldi 
iscontending. English readers, who have long been familiar with Burck- 
hardt’s famous work on the Renaissance, will welcome the appearance of 
his treatment of the epoch of Constantine. Hadas, the translator, in a 
foreword gives succinctly the reasons for the present publication: “It is 
true that many aspects of Burckhardt’s subjects have received new illumi- 
nation by detailed researches into administration, economics, and religion 
that have been carried out [since its first appearance], but it is also true 
not only that Buckhardt has survived his critics of half a century ago but 
that his insight and his skill may still afford the lay reader a truer and 
more meaningful picture than can the production of contemporary pro- 
fessional historians. Surely Constantine communicates not only a more 
intelligible but also a more valid picture of events, their nexus, and their 
relevance than does the parallel twelfth volume of the sober Cambridge 
Ancient History (1939), which represents the latest technical knowledge, 
presented by a panel of the world’s best specialists” (p. 8). 

About two thirds of the volume is devoted to the historical background 
of the age of Constantine. The early chapters treat of the emperors from 
Marcus Aurelius to Diocletian who are presented by %urckhardt via a 
paraphrase or condensation of the Historia Augusta. The author then 
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surveys the condition of the provinces and frontiers both in the East and 
the West. He next discusses the subject of paganism) with particular 
emphasis upon the various mystery cults which spread jabroad and had 
considerable strength during the early centuries of the Empire. Burck- 
hardt perhaps does less than justice to the serious philosophical develop- 
ments of this period, and in particular he seems to caricature Neo-Plato- 
nism, which at its best, almost anyone would agree, preseihts an impressive 
philosophical synthesis. The analysis of Diocletian’s reasons for persecut- 
ing the Christians reveals Burckhardt’s talent for first-rate historiography 
as do the concluding chapters which are devoted specifically to Con- 
stantine. 

To Burckhardt Constantine is a great and at the same time terrifying 
figure. The following quotation discloses the essence of the historian’s 
view not only of Constantine but also of the testimony of Eusebius: “And 
Eusebius, though all historians have followed him, has been proven guilty 
of so many distortions, dissimulations, and inventions that he has forfeited 
all claim to figure as a decisive source. It is a melancholy but very 
understandable fact that none of the other spokesmen of the Church, 
so far as we know, revealed Constantine’s true position, that they uttered 
no word of displeasure against the murderous egoist who possessed the 
great merit of having conceived of Christianity as a world power and of 
having acted accordingly. We can easily imagine the joy of the Christians 
in having finally obtained a firm guarantee against persecution, but we 
are not obliged to share that elation after a miilennium and a half” (p. 
293). In the light of this attitude it is no surprise to find Burckhardt 
dismissing the vision and dream before the Mulvian Bridge in these 
words: ‘‘the familiar miracle which Eusebius and those who copy him 
represent as taking place on the march against Maxentius must finally 
be eliminated from the pages of history” (p. 296). 

These final two chapters are easily the most absorbing in the book. 
But here, as in the earlier sections dealing with Neo-Platonism, Burckhardt 
betrays a lack of philosophical or theological depth of understanding. 
This is most notable in his treatment of the Council of Nicaea, to which 
he refers as ‘‘one of the most intolerable spectacles of all history” (p. 312). 
Or again, he adds in his description of the conflict between Arius and 
Athanasius, “For the sake of this quarrel the Church made itself inwardly 
hollow; for the sake of orthodox dogma it suffered the inward man to be 
famished, and, itself demoralized, it completely forfeited its higher moral 
effect upon the individual” (p. 312). Burckhardt here no doubt is reflect- 
ing his own particular brand of mid-nineteenth century Protestantism. 
At the same time, whatever strictures may be legitimately laid upon the 
proceedings at Nicaea, it goes without saying that the real essence of 
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Christianity was at stake in the dispute. Would not a Christian of today 
be bound to argue that, had Arius been successful, only a ‘‘famished”’ 
Christianity would have been available in order to provide a “higher 
moral effect upon the individual’? 

To read the works of Alfé6ldi and Burckhardt in conjunction is bound to 
be an illuminating experience, particularly for those who are absorbed 
in this critical moment in history so decisive in the development of the 
Christian religion. 

WHITNEY J. OATES 


Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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